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Correction in Tax ea se 
° ate 
On Oil and Gas) OP 


Passed by House 


Measure Approved by the 
Treasury Would Prevent 
Possible Evasion of Lev- 
ies in New Revenue Act 


Permits Collection 
Of About 32 Million 


Amendment Proposes Tax on 
Sale of Gasoline and Oil Now 
Owned and Held in Storage 
In Large Quantities 








By unanimous consent the House on 
June 16 adopted and sent to the Senate 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 435) amending 


the recently enacted Revenue Act so as 
to permit the collection of about $32,000,- 
000 which otherwise would be lost and 
to avoid “serious discriminations” within 
the oil industry which would result from 
the law in its present form. 

Distributors who have title to more 
than 25,900. gallons of gasoline on June 
21 would be required to pay the new 1- 
cent tax on the sale thereof, it was ex- 
plained.- The law also would be amended 
to impose the tax on lubricating oil, in 
the case of those distributors having more 
than 1,000 gallons on hand when the new 
Revenue Act takes effect. 


Approved by Treasury 
The measure, which has the approval 


w of the Treasury Department, is a cor- 


rective one proposed to close up a loop- 
hole which was overlooked when the tax 
bill was passed, it was explained and is 
designed to prevent the evasion of tax 
payment on quantities of gasoline and 
oil stocks in the hands of producers by 
their transferring those stocks to selling 
and distributing companies between the 
date of enactment of the tax law and 
June 21. 


The resolution was given the unanimous | 


_ approval of the House Committee on Ways 


and Means earlier in the day, and was 
rushed through the House in order that 
Senate and White House action could be 
made possible within a few days. 


Text of Resolution 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 617 of the Revenue Act of 1932 is 
amefided by adding-at thé end thereof a 
subsection to read as follows: 

“*(q) There is hereby imposed on gaso- 
line sold by the person (other than the 
importer thereof or a producer of gaso- 
line) having title to such gasoline on 
June 21, 1932 (if such person had title 
on that date to 25,000 or more gallons of 
gasoline), a tax of 1 cent a gallon, except 
that under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary the tax shall not apply in the 
case of sales to a producer of gasoline.’ 

“Section 2. Section 601 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 is amended by adding at the 


Py yend thereof a subsection to read as fol- 


© 


e- 


lows: 

“*(q) There is hereby imposed upon 
lubricating oils sold in the United States 
by the person (other than the manufac- 
turer or producer thereof) having title to 
such lubricating oils on June 21, 1932, (if 
such person had title on that date to 
1,000 or more gallons of lubricating oil), a 
tax at the rate of 4 cents a gallon, to be 
paid by such person.’ 6 

“Section 3. Section 620 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 is amended by inserting 
after ‘tube,’ the following: 

“‘For lubricating oils taxable under 
section 601 (c) (1).’ 

Letter From Treasury 

The Treasury letter approving the reso- 
lution follows in full text: 

Dear sir: In accordance with our tele- 
phone conversation, I am writing you re- 
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Relief Use of Wheat 
And Cotton Is Voted 


House Passes Measure Dispos- 
ing of Federal Holdings 


Authority for the distribution of 40,- 
000,000 bushels of Government-owned 
wheat and 500,000 bales of Government- 
owned cotton by the American National 
Red Cross and other organizations is con- 
tained in a resolution (H. J. Res. 418) 
adopted by the House June 16. The meas- 
ure, approved by the House without a 
record vote, now goes to the Senate. 

A Committee amendment which also 
was agreed to before the measure was 
adopted would permit the use of some 
of the wheat for feed for livestoek in the 
1932 crop failure areas. The wheat and 
cotton could be exchanged fr various 
other commodities, under another amend- 
ment adopted. 

“It is provided that no part of the ex- 
penses incident to the distributign of such 
wheat or cotton shall be borne by the 
United States or the Federal Farm 
Board,” sponsors of the bill said, 








If bills pending in Congress. t® provide 
about 50,000,000 bushels additional of 
wheat for free distribution to the needy 
are enacted, the Federal Farm Board and 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation will 
be practically “out of the picture” as far 
as the wheat stocks situation is concerned, 
James C. Stone, Chairman of the Farm 
Board, stated orally June 16. 

Such action, Mr. Stone said, would leave 
the Stabilization Corporation with only 
about 30,000,000 bushels of cash wheat on 
hand. This would represent, he stated, a 
reduction of stocks from about 257,000,000 
bushels a year ago. During this period 
sales have been handled in such a way 
that wheat prices in the United States 
have ranged consistently from 6 to 18 
cents a bushel above world price level. 

He gave the following additional infor- 
mation: 

The wheat situation in the ‘ United 
States has shown material improveinent 
statistically, largely because of prospects 
for a small crop, of some 650,000,00. to 
675,000,000 bushels. Thé carry-over, July 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 








Measure Provides for Comple- 
tion of Authorized Projects 
Through Treasury Issue 


, 
h4AeF completion of river and harbor 
projects now or hereafter authorized 
through a sale of bonds as needed would 
be authorized under a bill (S. 175) which 
was ordered favorably reported, June 16, 


by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
The bill, sponsored by Senator Shipstead, 
(Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota, was put 
forward as an unemployment relief 
measure. 

The main purpose of the proposal, in 
addition to its relief features, according to 
an oral statement by Senator Shipstead, 
is to overcome the disadvantages of the 
present system of building river and har- 
bor works out of annual tax revenues. He 
declared it to be desirable in view of the 
condition of the Treasury and argued that 
by financing these improvements out of 
bond issues, a part of the burden of pay- 
ing for them would be borne by the 
future, as well as the present beneficiaries. 

“The bill,” said the author, “has to do 
entirely with the progarm of rivers and 
harbors construction that has already 
been authorized by Congress. It does not 
involve any new or extraordinary ex- 
penditures. It is simply a better and 
more economical plan for financing 
strictly permanent improvements to the 
building of which the Government is now 
committed.” 


Stock ‘Manipulations’ 
In Continental Shares 


Alleged and Denied 


Testimony Taken at Senate 
Securities Inquiry as to 
Losses Said to Have Been 
Suffered by Investors 





Testimony that Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleve- 
land, and associates in Continental Shares, | 
Inc., had “manipulated” securities of that 
corporation resulting in losses to investors 
in excess of $100,000,000, and a denial of 


the charges, were heard June 16 by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
in its stock exchange inquiry. F 

Unable because,of the illness of William 
Fox, of Fox Films, Inc., to examine ac- 
tivities in those securities, the Committee 
turned_ to ration of Continental 
Shares, Foreign Utilities and Otis & Co., 
formerly a New York Stock Exchange 
house, to develop from its investigators 
what had happened respecting its opera- 
tions. 

Views of Minority Stockholders 


It also heard George L. Gugle, of..Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, a minority stockholder, who 
with some other minority stockholders in 
Continental Shares, are complainants in 
@ suit in a Baltimore court against Mr. 
Eaton and some of his associates. 

After David Stock, a Committee inves- 
tigator, and Mr. Gugle had told of opera- 
tions involving millions of dollars in 
securities and after the stockholder had 
declared Mr. Eaton had used Continental 
Shares securities for bank pledges for per- 
sonal loans, W. R. Daley, president of Otis 
and Company, Inc., the reorganized house, 
took the stand briefly to deny some of the 
charges. He also complained that the 
Committee investigator had drawn im- 
proper inferences’ from the data presented 
and that no one can “defend a transac- 
tion before a Senate Committee.” 


Claims False Statements 


Mr. Daley asked permission to make his 
statement and in it he asserted that the 
questions which the Committee were ex- 
amining were the subject of litigation and 
that the men concerned would make 
proper proof at the proper time. 

“Some of the statements made here have 
been false,” he said. “The documentary 
proof submitted is not proof but the in- 
ferences make it look like it is true. The 
investigator would know this if he had 
in any -nanner examined the books of 
the company. 

“I do not think anyone can defend a 
transaction before a Senate Committee. 
It is a one-sided affair.” 

William A. Gray, Committee counsel, 
interrupted to ask whether that was a 
reflection on the Committee or its coun- 
sel, and the witness replied it need not 
necessarily apply to either “but you as a 
lawyer ought to know it is true.” Mr. Gray 
then called upon Mr. Daley to present 
proof in denial of the investigator’s as- 
sertions and after several colloquies cen- 


Bank of Spokane, in the four Statés 
of Montana, Oregon, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, for the first five months of 1932 
exceed any like period in the bank’s 
history except 1928 To June 1, 1932, 
288 buyers bought lands priced at $918,- 
85C, while in the like period of 1928, 
326 buyers purchased land valued at 
$957,300. 

The “back to the land movement,” 
predicted by us as long ago as the Fall 
it is now an admitted trend and is 
of 1929, has gathered momentum until 
being discussed quite generally in aa- 
ticles and editorials as a main factor 
in the solution of our economic prob- 
lems, in figures which, if we could see 
them now, would surprise us. 

Probably the majority who move wind 
up in suburban locations on what may 
be termed part-time farms, where only 
part of the living is produced. This 
- they supplement by such short jobs as 
can be picked up, and thus the home 
and living are made more secure. Many, 
however, are becoming full-fledged 
farmers. The farms are a safety valve 
on unemployment. 

A few writers and economists sound 
notes of warning against the movement, 
claiming it will increase present over- 





Influence for Economic Recovery 
Seen in ‘Back-to-Farm’ Movement 





production and tend to. resettle poor | 





Private Building 
Of Government 


Ships Advocated 


Competitive Bidding Sought 
For All Federal Vessels at 
House Inquiry Into Gov- 
ernment Businesses 








Garment Manufacture 
By Navy Is Criticized 





Official Production of Maps 
And Farm Board Activity 
In Cotton Market Also Are 
Opposed at Investigation 


Construction of vessels used by the Gov- 
ernment should be done entirely by pri- 
vate firms through competitive bidding 
methods, the special House Committee in- 
vestigating Government competition with 
private business was told by H. G. Smith, 
president of the National ouncil of 
American Shipbuilders, at a hearing 
June 16. 

Other complaints registered with the 
Committee at the hearing were against 
the growth of the effort on the part of 
the Navy to manufacture all of its 
clothing, business enterprises of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and Government com- 
petition in mapmaking 

Ship Construction 

Mr. Smith said that the Government 
has been doing much of its shipbuilding 
during the last 10 or 15 years of naval 
vessels, repair work, and construction and 
repair of Army transports, Army dredges, 
Coast Guard ships and other types of 
watercraft used by the Government. _ 

Our of the $295,000,000 worth of ships 
built since the war, he said, approximately 
$155,000,000 worth has been done in Gov- 
ernment yards. 

“These vessels are built from funds 
raised from taxes, and when the vessels 
are built by the Government it is just 
taking that large volume of business from 
private industry on which taxes are paid,” 
he said. The Committee agreed to his 
request that a time be fixed in the future 
when he could give a more detailed state- 
ment. 


Clothing for Navy 


The complaint against increasing efforts 
of the Navy to manufacture its own cloth- 
ing was brought by Representative Bacon 
(Rep.), of Old Westbury, N. Y., who said 
he has been investigating the matter for 
several years. 

Before 1927, he explained, the Navy pur- 
chased its garments from private firms 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
Agricultural Prices 
Are Still Decreasing 


Consumers’ Buying Power 
Is Said to Be at Lowest 
Level of the Depression 





Accompanying the general downward 
trend, industry, and consumer buying 
power during the latter half of May, prices 
received by farmers for their products 
have continued downward, the decline 


having been most noteworthy in grains, | 


cotton, and potatoes, the Department of 
Agriculture stated June 16 in its June 
summary of the price situation. 

“The end of the 1931-1932 crop season 
finds the purchasing power of consumers 
at the lowest level so far in this depres- 
sion,” the Department said, “with a num- 
ber of efforts, chiefly of financial charac- 
ter, being inaugurated to promote business 
revival. 

“In marketing the 1932 crops during 
the next few months, farmers face the 
fact that while many industries have al- 
ready made adjustments in the operating 
costs and selling prices to conform more 
nearly to the low state of consumer in- 
comes, other industries are still in the 
process of doing so. Another fact which 
will tend to retard recovery in the do- 
mestic demand for the 1932 crops is the 
tendency for consumers to withhold buy- 
ing until their earnings have definitely 
increased.” ‘The Department’s summary 
of the situation follows in full text: 

The general average of prices paid to 
producers of farm products on May 15 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4. 


By E. M: Ehrhardt 
President, Federal Land Bank of Spokane, Spokane, Wash. 


GALts of farms by the Federal Land ; land which should remain unoccupied. 


They are wrong in both contentions. 

We see a definite trend toward the 
abandonment of large-scale, mechanical 
power farming which takes very little 
labor. In its place there is an increase 
in the smaller layouts with teams and 
small tools which use a great deal more 
man power, We believe that me- 
chanized farming has been the main 
cause of surplus production, and that 
since it is giving way to the smaller 
units with more operators, less grain in 
the aggregate will be produced. 

It is also true that the smaller or 
family unit consumes on the farm, for 
family food and feeding operations, a 
much larger percentage of its produc- 
tion. Thus, with the production diversi- 
fied and largely concentrated by feeding 
operations on the farm, the market 
surplus, particularly of wheat, will tend 
to epee and the price go up. 

As to thé resettlement of ‘the poorer 
class of lands which have been aban- 
doned since homestead days, it is our 
experience that those who now return 
to the farm are making much better 
choice as to quality of soil and climatic 
conditions than the former settlers did. 
Many of the larger farms formerly op- 
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Further Expansion |Hoyse Approves 


In Credit Is Shown 


Liquidations of Preceding Week 
Counteracted, According to 
Reserve Bank Reports 


a week of credit expansion, 
counteracting the liquidations of the 
preceding week, was reported by the 
weekly reporting Federal reserve member 
banks in New York and Chicago on June 
15, according to statistics made available 
by the Federal Reserve Board June. 16. 

Weekly reporting member banks in New 
York, which were largely responsible for 
the contraction of credit recorded during 
the week ended June 8, in the week ended 
June 15. expanded their loans by $121,- 
000,000 and their investments by $94,- 
000,000, according to the statistics. 

For the same period the 12 Federal re- 
|serve banks report a $15,000,000 increase 
{in money in circulation which accom- 
panies a slight increase in bank failures 
and another reduction of $70,000,000 in 
the American gold stock which parallels 
a further use by the Federal reserve banks 
of the emergency provisions of the Glass- 
Steagall Act, allowing them to free gold | 
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Test of 6-hour Day 
For Railway Labor. 
Opposed by Roads 





Carriers Tell I. C. C. They | 
Will Cooperate in ‘Field | 
Studies’ But Are Against 
Actual Trial of Plan 


Any “field studies” which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may desire to make 
to determine the effect of applying a 6- 
hour working day for all classes of rail- 
way labor upon the service, operation and 
expenses of the carriers will receive the 
full cooperation of the railroads, repre- 
sentatives of the roads advised the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission June 16 dur- 
ing a conference with members of the Fed- 
eral regulatory body. 

They declared, however, that they are 
not willing to actually place the 6-hour 
basis into effect upon any of their re- 
spective lines of railroads. 

The railroad representatives met with 
Commissioners Joseph B. Eastman, Frank 
McManamy and William E. Lee, who are 
conducting an inquiry into the effect on 
the roads of applying the 6-howur - 
ciple, as directed by a joint. Congressional 
resolution. The resolution requires that 
all facts determined by the Commission 
a submitted not later than Dec. 


Costs to Be Compared 


At the close of hearings before the three 
commissioners, Commissioner McManamy 
suggested that the six-hour principle actu- 
ally be applied on one or more railroads 
or divisions of railroads. Commissioner 
Eastman made a suggestion that field 
studies be made by a staff of Commission 
experts on certain railroads or divisions, 
and that two sets of books be kept—one 
upon the 8-hour basis as at present, and 
the other on the proposed 6-hour basis. 

It is the latter suggestion which has 
met with the approval of the carriers, as 
represented by their executives at the 
conference. 

The plan to keep two sets of books, it 
was explained, would show the actual 
difference in cost of the present eight- 
hour system for rail labor and the six- 
hour schedule under consideration. 


Added Cost Claimed 

The carriers contended during hearings 
before the Commission that the six-hour 
principle would be disastrous if applied 
to the carriers at this time. It was esti- 
mated on 1930 figures, that such a shift 
would have added between 25 and 30 per 
cent to the carriers’ operating expenses, 
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New Rules Proposed 
For Marine Boilers 


i 


Advances in Propulsion Cited 
By Inspecton Service 


New regulations and specifications tak- 
ing into account the radical changes and 
developments in boilers, pressure vessels 
and their appurtenances used in propel- 
ling steamships will be issued soon by the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, according 
to Department of Commerce statement 
June 16. 

The steady improvement in steam en- 
gine and marine boiler design has: resulted 
in the use of higher temperatures and 
greater pressure, and the Service must 
see to it that maximum protection is af- 
forded the public, shippers, and personnel 
of vessels, it was pointed out. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

New regulations covering material speci- 
fications and the design, construction and 
inspection of boilers, pressure vessels and 
their appurtenances used in the propul- 
sion of steam vessels, to be issued shortly 
by the Steamboat Inspection Service of 
the Department of Commerce, empnasize 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 





Bill for Foreign 
Airship Service 


Votes Measure to Encourage 
Trans-oceanic Postal and 
Merchant Service Carried 
By American Dirigibles 


‘Drain’ on Treasury 


Feared by Opponents 


Sponsors of Plan Declare It 
Will Develop Foreign Trade 


And Will Provide Personnel 
For Scouting Force in War 


The Crosser transoceanic merchant air- 
ship bill (H. R. 8681) designed to foster 
building of American craft of that type to 
speed mail and commerce by air to foreign 
lands, passed the House June 16. The 
vote was 163 ayes to 146 nays. The bill 
now goes to the Senate, where a similar 
bill (S. 717) has ben introduced and is 
pending in the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. 


Principal Features 


Its major provisions are: (1) It would 
authorize the use of airships for carrying 
American foreign mails and would define 
the conditions governing compensation to 
be paid by the Post Office Department for 
such service; (2) it would apply existing 
maritime laws to such service, the liabil- 
ity of the owners being defined in such a 
way that insurance rates can be estimated 
for such craft, and (3) by applying ex- 
isting maritime laws, American airship 
owners would be permitted to submit for 
approval trade agreements making pos- 
sible a cooperation with foreign interests. 

The principles of the bill have been ap- 
proved by the Department of Commerce. 
The Post Office Department, while in- 
terposing no objection, warned that the 
Department is not committed now or in 
the future to the policy of dispatching 
mails across the Atlantic or the Pacific by 
lighter than air ships. The Departments 
of War and Navy approved it and the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, created by Congress to advise’ the 
Federal Government on scientific and 
technical questions in aeronautics, en- 
doresd it after a study of the character- 
istics of the airships proposed to be used. 

Priority on Calendar 

The bill, upon which the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and For Com- 
merce divided in reporting, was brought 
up under a special rule for its priority of 
consideration. - ; , 

Opponents of the bill said it proposes 
an expensive subsidy at the expense of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
Conflicting Taxation 
To Be Investigated 


House Group Is Named to 
Study Federal and State 
Revenue Sources 


An investigation of State and Federal | 


taxes with a view to suggesting methods 
of eliminating those which conflict will 
be made by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means this Summer, according to an 
agreement reached by that Committee 
June 16. 

A subcommittee was appointed to con- 
duct the investigation with instructiors to 
“begin its sessions soon after the ad- 
journment of Congress,” according to a 
statement issued by the Majority Floor 
Leader, Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill. Mr. Rainey’s statement 
follows in full text: 

This morning in the Ways and Means 
Committee, the Committee, realizing the 
importance of the complete reconsidera- 
tion of all of our tax system, both Fed- 
eral, State and local, adopted a resolution 
appointing a subcommittee to sit during 
the vacation for the purpose of investigat- 
ing State and Federal taxes with a view 
to suggesting methods of eliminating con- 
flicting taxes, leaving to the States, if pos- 


sible, certain fields of taxation, and re-| 


serving for the Federal Government cer- 
tain fields of taxation. 


A committee was appointed and in-| 


structed to begin its sessions soon after 
the adjournment of Congress and to make 
a complete investigation of the subject 
and to report back at the next session of 
the present Congress. 

The committee appointed was composed 
of the following members: 

Vinson (Dem.), of Kentucky, Chairman; 
Cullen (Dem.), of New York;° Lewis 
(Dem.), Maryland; Crowther (Rep.), New 
York, and Chindblom (Rep.), Illinois. 


‘Uniform State Laws 
‘To Promote Industrial Stability 


Te enactment by States of more 
uniform laws affecting industry 
would go far to assist in bringing about 
a restoration of industrial stability, 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau,” Department of Labor, stated 
orally June 16 in commenting on some 
outstanding problems affecting labor. 

Industrialists, she said, are in need 
of legal aid in bringing about changes 
which as individuals they can not al- 
ways achieve alone. Most problems of 
this kind are State and not Federal 
problems, hence States must inevitably 
meet them. 

Miss Anderson said that there is a 
gratifying movement among employers 
to reduce the hours of work per day 
and introduce also the five-day week 
system. There are dangers, however, 
she pointed out, which may ultimately 
injure the workers. One of these is to 
reduce salaries further to correspond 
with shorter working hours; another, to 
impose greater work on employes with- 
out taking on additional workers. Miss 
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Bonus Bill Opposed|Senate Restricts 


In Report to Senate 





‘ 


Tentative Agreement Reached 
To Call Up Measure on June 
17 for Consideration 


.— Senate received an adverse report, 

June 16, from its Committee/ on Fi- 
nance on the bill (H. R. 7726) to provide 
for the immediate payment to veterans of 
the face value of their adjusted service 


certificates. A tentative understanding to 
take up the measure June 17 was reached. 

The report, by a vote of 14 to 2, against 
the passage of the bill came from the 
Committee following a special meeting to 
consider it, called previous to the con- 
vening of the Senate. At this meeting, 
it was stated on the floor, Senator Thomas, 
of Oklahoma, appeared in behalf of the 
measure, while Treastiry representatives 
also testified. 

Upon submitting the report, Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, asked for unani- 
mous consent to proceed immediately to 
its consideration. Senator Thomas ob- 
jected to this on the grounds that Mem- 
bers. of the Senate should first be given 
a chance to study the bill 

Senator Thomas addressed the Senate 
urging the passage of the bill. He de- 
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Method of Collecting 
Check Tax Explained 


By Revenue Bureau 








Bank to Charge Amount to! 
Depositor’s Account and | 
No Stamp to Be Used, Says 
Commissioner Burnet 


Banks which are not certain whether 
instruments they use, such as various 
forms of checks, drafts and orders, are 


723 
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Marine Funds for 
Nicaragua Voting 


Adopts Amendment to Navy 
Supply Bill Barring Use 
Of Appropriation for Any 
Additional Forces 





Military Supervision 


Of Elections Opposed 


Maintenance of Trained and 
Armed Corps to Direct Vot- 


ing Criticized as Domination — 


Of Weaker Country 


The Senate June 16 placed itself on rec- 
ord against the policy of sending addi- 
tional Marines to Nicaragua to super- 
vise the elections there this year. With- 
out a record vote it agreed to an amend- 
ment to the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill specifying that no funds under 
the bill be used for this purpose. 

The Senate passed the Navy appropria- 
tion bill, refusing to recommit for a 10 
per cent cut. 

The matter came before the Senate 
when Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and in charge of the bill on the floor, 
proposed an amendment to provide $120,- 
000 for sending additional forces to Nit- 
aragua. Upon opposition by Senator Rob- 
inson, of Arkansas, minority leader, Mr. 
Hale withdrew his amendment. 

Senator Robinson then proposed the 
amendment, which was adopted after 
some discussion, directing that no funds 
in the bill be used in transporting Ma- 
rines to Nicaragua for service in con- 
— with the supervision of elections 

ere. 


Supervision of Elections Opposed 


Senator Robinson declared himself not | 


only against the policy of supervising such 


taxable under the new bank check tax! elections but particularly against “sending 
| provision in the Revenue Act of 1932, | down additional marines to perform serv- 
should send samples of the instruments to, ice in open elections; refraining from 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue for a rul- 
ing, it was suggested, June 16, by David 
Burnet, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

‘“A+bank, banker or trust company is 
charged with the duty of collecting a 2 
cent tax on every check, draft or order for 
payment of money drawn on it and pre- 


sented for. ent on or after June 21, 
1932,"t. ef Burnet explained in 
his statement, cllling attention to the fact 


that. the new tax was not a stamp tax, as 
was the levy in the Act of 1898. 


"Method Explained as Simple 


“Revenue officials entertain the belief 
that the administration of these provisions 
will be free from any unusual difficulty or 
annoyance,” according to Commisioner 
Burnet, who said that no question of 
validity would be raised over a check not 
| bearing a stamp, as had happened under 
| the 1898 law. 

His statement follows in full text: 

Under section 751 of the new revenue 
law a bank, banker, or trust company is 
charged with the duty of collecting a 
2-cent tax on every check, draft, or order 
for the payment of money drawn on it, 
{and presented for payment on or after 
June 21, 1932. If the business of leasing 
}of safe deposit boxes is carried on, the 
| bank is charged, under section 741 of the 
law, with the additional duty of collect- 
ing a tax amounting to 10 per centum 
of the sum paid on or after June 21, 1932, 
for the use after such date of any safe 
deposit box. 

Tax to Be Charged 

The tax levy on such checks, drafts and 
orders is not in the form of a stamp tax, 
as was the case under the Revenue Act of 
1898, but is payable by charging the 
amount of the tax against any deposit to 
the credit of the maker or drawer of the 
instrument. The new plan of collecting 
‘the tax is free from the difficulties at- 
tending the purchase and _ affixing of 
| stamps, obtaining under the 1898 Act, and 
eliminates vexatious questions concerning 
the validity of cheeks not bearing a stamp. 

The bank, banker, or trust company on 
{whom the checKs are drawn is required 
|to prepare and file a return of the tax 
monthly with the collector of internal 
revenue. Many inquiries are coming to 
}the Bureau as to whether or not certain 
| forms of checks or orders are taxabie. In 
any case where doubt exists as to the 
taxability of an instrument it may be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
|for a ruling. 
| Tax on Safe Deposit Boxes 
| The tax on leases of safe deposit boxes 
jis restricted to any vault, safe, box or 
|receptacle of not more than 40 cubic feet 
capacity, such as is customarily used for 
|the safekeeping and storage of jewelry 
jand securities. Any bank or other in- 
| stitution engaged in leasing safe deposit 
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tinued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Suggested 


Anderson supplied the following * ad- 
ditional information: 

There is a»popular notion that the 
Federal Government can go far to bring 
relief to dislocated industry. The im- 
portance of what the Federal Govern- 
ment actually does occupies such na- 
tional importance that its limitations 
are often obscured. These are consti- 
tutional limitations. For this reason 
labor and industrial problems are in 
fact State problems. 

Many employers have reacted favor- 
ably to the shorter work day and 
shorter work week. In some instances 
they have actually increased salaries in 
consequence of these innovation. How- 
ever, many others hesitate to make the 
change because it is not universally 
practiced. 

The textile industry presents condi- 
tions which at this time are worthy of 
| consideration. Long hours and low 
wages prevail. to a great extent. Night 
work exists in a number of plants. Fac- 
tors giving rise to the long hours are 
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(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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using marines now there, on the theory 
that it requires experts trained in super- 
vising elections in foreign countries. 
“Have we come to the point where we 
are maintaining a trained military co 
to control or supervise elections held - 


der other flags than our own?” he ‘de-' 


manded. “We do not employ military 
Be oP supervise elections in this ousntry. 

“ Bow is. oO) 
citizenship ape tears. ; Now it seeks 
we have been committed to controlling or 
supervising elections in foreign lands’ and 
to maintaining a military force especially 
trained in such servce. 

International Amity Endangered 

“Anyone familiar with our political sys- 
tem and institutions must regard that 
practice as subversive of liberty and as 
destructive of amity and good will be- 
tween our own Government and other 
governments,” continued the minority 
leader. “How often have we heard it 
said in recent years that the United States 
will not attend to her own affairs, that 
she insists on maintaining an attitude of 
domination toward weaker governments 
on the Western Hemisphere. 

“We already have more marines in 
Nicaragua than are needed for any legiiti- 
mate purpose. There is no excuse to tax 
the American people in times like these to 
send additional military forces into for- 
eign lands to control elections. The 
quicker we get out of Nicaragua the bet- 
ter it will be for the glory of our flag 
and the safety of the men who maintain 
it there.” 

Senator Bratton Objects to Policy 

“I think there has been no more im- 
portant question than this presented to 
this body in recent times,” asserted Sen- 
ator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico. “I 
wish to state my disapproval of the policy 
of this republic in lending her armed 
forces in the administration of the public 
affairs of another people.” 

He contended that there has been “too 
much of that in the past” and described 
it as “a sordid part of our history.” 

“It is said that we have a solemn con- 
tract to supervise the coming election in 
Nicaragua,” continued the New Mexico 
Senator. He pointed out that any such 
arrangement can be made only by treaty. 

“I dispute the legal soundness of the 
assertion that a Cabinet officer has the 
authority, without the concurrence of the 
Senate, to bind us morally, legally or 


[Continued on Page* 3, Column 6.] 





Cotton Consumption 
Continues to Decline 


Textile Situation Disturbed, 
Says Agriculture Department 


Further unfavorable developments 
marked the domestic cotton textile situa- 
tion in the last few weeks, and unsettled 
conditions in Europe, with labor difficul- 
ties in Great Britain, #also were disturb- 
ing factors, the Department of Agriculture 
stated June 16. 

The textile situation in the Orient, 
however, was much better than in most 
countries, and mill activity in Japan was 
near record levels, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Further unfavorable developments oc- 
curred in the domestic cotton textile situ- 
ation during May and total consumption 
of cotton declined 10 per cent below the 
reduced levels of April. In continental 
Europe unsettled political conditions have 
been a disturbing factor as have the labor 
difficulties in Great Britain. 

These factors in addition to the unfa- 
vorable developments in other speculative 
markets contributed to the further de- 
clines in cotton prices, despite the in- 
creased mill activity in the Orient and the 
continued heavy exports of American cot- 
ton. Weather condtions recently have, on 
the whole, been favorable, but fertilizer 
sales have continued small. 

Domestic consumption of raw cotton in 
May dropped to 332,000 running bales 
which was 35,000 bales or 10 per cent below 
April and 133,000 bales or 29 per cent. 
below May, 1931, according to data re- 
leased by the Bureau of the Census. This 
was the smallest monthly consumption 
since 1920-21, For the 10 months this season 


(Continued on Pdge 7, Column 7.1 
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4 Constitute Third 
Of Total in India 


Largest Number Are Em- 
. ployed on Farms With 
Mines and Mills Also Us- 
ing Female Labor 


“Women occupy an important place in 
the production of wealth in India, ac- 

1 to information made available at 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor in which it was stated that there 
are 46,000,000 women-employed in gainful 
occupations there. : 

This number represents 31 per cent of 
the total workers employed, which are 
estimated at more than 146,000,000. Only 
Germany exceeds India in the proportion 
of women workers to the number em- 
ployed, with 35 per cent. The comparison 
in other countries discloses that in the 
United States the women constitute 22.1 
per cent of the total workers, in Italy 29 
per cent, and in England and Wales 30 
per cent. Women workers in factories in 
India increased 480 per cent between 1892 
and 1929. The following additional in- 
formation on the distribution of women 


Agriculture and Food 
Producis 


Training given in Summer in 
handling of cotton {s explained by Ella B. 
Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant, Divi- 
sion of Colleges and Professional Schools, 
Office of Education, t of pet: 

Cold storage holdings of meats, fruits and 
poultry on June 1 announced by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. i ea.'s 


Decline in farm priags ‘accompanies general 
decline in business levels, says Department 
of Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 3 


“Back-to-farm” movement promises to be 
large factor in solving economic problems, 
says president of Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane, Wash. 3 





































e 1, col. 2 
Process developed for using sweet potato 
culls in manufacture of starch for textile 


urposes, 
. Page 7, col. 1 
Cotton exports from India continue on 
reduced scale, Department. of Commerce is 
advised. 
e 7, col. 2 


Pag 
House Rules Committee defers action on 
priority for farm measures. 














































e 3, col. 6 
House passes resolution for distribution 
of wheat and cotton for relief ig ge :. 
e 1, col. 
Erosion of soil found to be at rate of 
105 tons annually in Department of Agri- 
culture tests, says H. H. Bennett, of Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, in address to 
farmers at Bethany, Mo. 
e 3, col. 7 
Governor Olsen of Minnesota, urges State 





supplied: delegation in Congress to urge passage of 
Tieir ten een pi of women bill to provide a us in fighting grass- 
workers are employes on plantations, which hopper plague ost. 2, col. 5 
form one of the most important classes eee Page 
of organized industries in India. In 1921,||| Aviation 
of 1,003,456 workers on tea, coffee, rub- House passes mefchant airship bill. 
ber, cinchona, and indigo plantations, e 1, col. 5 


474,626, or 47 per cent, were women. There 
are several reasons for the large propor- 
tion of women workers found on planta- 
tions. 


Banks and Banking 


; States and their subdivisions not liable to 
tax on bank checks given for governmental 
purposes, office of Kentucky Attorney Gen- 
eral rules. 





Work in Rural Areas 


Agricultural work is congenial to the ma- 
jority of Indian women who are drawn 
from the rural disticts. Men workers have 
to live on or near the plantation and this 
gives the wives and daughters a chance to 
work with them. Finally, the system of 
labor contract based on the principle of 
utilizing every able-bodied person in the 
family for labor, and of fixing the wage 
rates accordingly, compelled many women 
to seek employment in order to balance 
the family budget. The contract system 


Page 4, col. 4 

Further expansion in reserve credit shown 

in reserve system, according to reports to 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Method of collecting tax on bank checks, 
drafts and orders is explained by Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Bank situation in Michigan is satisfactory, 
says State Banking Commissioner. 

Page 7, col. 4 

Federal reserve banks, consolidated condi- 
tion statement as of June 15. 


e 7, col. 5 
Changes in status of State res. 

















has been abolished, but the wage rates Page 7, col. 6 
.**. and the customs of woman labor still re- | nn. weak ou << reported to the 
main, } rrency. 
The earliest available records for work- | : 
ers in all classes of factories are for 1892, Chemicals and 
when the total number was 316,816, con- ‘ 
sisting of 254,336 men, 43,592 women, and Allied Products 
18,888 children. In 1928 there were 1,- Volume of exports of 11 industrial chemi- 
520,315 factory workers, consisting of 1,- cals larger for year. 
216,471 men, 252,933 women and 50,911 Page 7, col. 3 
children, showing an sac = = Congress 
cent for women as compared wit 7 i ding in Co : 
per cent for men and 170 per cent for ES Sen ee TP ~s a to 
children. There are several reasons for Proceedings on June 16, ion ® ost. 5 
the proportionately larger increase in the! geet e 3, col. 
ti f for President 
umber of factory women, Mnereasing ||| soa ice Freiient und dour zeus form ft 
mbers 0} ouse 0 presen ves pro- 
greater opportunities to women in fac- posed in bill introduced in Senate. ° 
tories; the gradual amelioration of work- ||| . : iain ¢ kent 3, col. 7 
ing conditions has attracted more women ||| en gs. 
to factories; and finally, the stricter regu- Construction 
lation of the employment of children has Governor Bryan of Nebraska announces 
decreased their number and increased that that, in advertising for bids on State and 
° of women. z Federal-aid ronda, o pretenenee basis i 
Employment in Mines State material and labor my ge - 


« 

Another organized industry which em- 
ploys a considerable number of women is 
mining. In 1901, (the earliest record 
available) of 104,660 wrokers, 30,488 were 
women. In 1929 the number of men was |]) 
199,045 and of women 70,656, indicating an 
increase of 174 and 160 per cent, respec- 
tively. A large number of women are 
employed underground. In 1929, 34 per 
cent were so employed and at the same 
time 40 per cent were employed in open | 
workings. | 

Women’s work consists mostly of pluck- 
ing on tea gardens; of carrying of loads 
in coal, iron and salt mines; of drying, 
spreading and turing rice, moving it from 
the hullers, and winnowing bran in rice 
mills; of stripping, grinding and sieving in 
shellac factories; and of drawing, roving, 
and moving receivers and hand sewing in 
jute mills. In cotton mills women are em- 
ployed in a variety of occupations, such as 
winding, reeling, ring spinning, slubbing, 


Consumption 


Domestic prices and consumption of wool 
decline, with imports also at low level, says 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 3, col. 4 


: 2 . 
Corporation Finance 
Senate stock inquiry hears testimony con- 
cerning Continental Shares, Inc. 
Page 1, col. 2 


| Credit Information 


Purther expansion in reserve credit shown 
in reserve system, according to reports to 
Federal Reserve Board. 
| Page 1, col. 4 


| Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 




















and State 


Page 4, col. 5 
Distribution Statistics 


| Bureau of Census analyzes sales of cotton 
goods industry. Page 7, col. 1 




















Page 7, col. 6 | provement in Orient reported by Department 
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ourityine te: pplies is iy 
ur water su 
eodore B. Secretary of Health, 


Appel. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
8, col. 5 


Page 
Bureau of Reclamation to have more than 
$5,000,000 available for projects d next 
=, except Hoover Dam, for which $6,000,000 
as been appropriated. aems 


Page 
Bill for Federal bond issue to complete 
authorized river and harbor projects red 
favorably reported to Senate by Committee 
on Commerce, 
Page 1, col. 2 


= 
Exporting and Importing 
Stoeks of Chilean nitrate said to be in- 
creasing as production, exports and con- 
sumption decline. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Shipments of Indian tea to America in- 
creasing, says Department of Ser. ‘ 
e 6, col. 
Argentina export trade larger in volume 
and value than year ago. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Cotton exports from India continue on 
reduced scale, Department of Commerce is 
advised. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Volume of exports of 11 industrial chemi- 
cals larger for year. 
Page 7, col. 3 


Federal Courts 


Requisites for jurisdiction in patent in- 
fringement case over nonresident defendant 
company determined by court; Wilson v. 
McKinney Mfg. Co.; Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 2 


Alien held deportable for having been 
sentenced more than once for crimes involv- 
ing moral turpitude; Clark v. Orabona; Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Fixing of annual earnings on basis of daily 
wage held improper in ruling of Federal 
court on compensation award. 

Page 5, col. 3 
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Foreign Relations 


Three treaties favorably reported to Senate 
by Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Savings and new business totaling $19,- 
361,237 effected in last fiscal year by Ameri- 
can consuls at more than 300 posts in all 
parts of world. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Senate adopts amendment to Navy appro- 
priation bill prohibiting use of funds for 
sending additional Marines to Nicaragua. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Final report of League Commission in- 
vestigating Manchurian situation to be writ- 
ten in Tokyo and Peiping, State Depart- 
ment is advised. 
, Page 3, col. 5 


General Business Conditions 


Weekly business statistics assembled. and 
made public by Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Unfavorable conditions in American and 

European cotton textile situation with im- 


of Agriculture. 
‘Page 1, col. 7; 


Government Aid and 


stock 


International Finance 


Labor 


tem of New York to municipal employes is 
explained by Franklin B. Holmes, executive 
secretary, 
New York. 


that, in advertising for bids on State and 
Federal-aid 


State material and labor will be proposed. 


total employed persons in India. 


stability. 


Law Enforcement 


lice urged by 
the Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to establish field force to 
collect uniform crime statistics. 


to 


Market Statistics 


decline, with imports also at low level, says 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mines and Minerals 


creasing as production, 
sumption decline, 


half d 
prices. 


Motor Transport 


in North Carolina protested by Dan C. Boney, 
State Insurance Commissioner. 
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Page 5, col. 7 
Amounts of franchise tax assessed against 
insurance companies in Veaneeiious. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York, 
: Page 7, col. 5 


Application of state-wide retirement sys- 


ission on Pensions, State of 


Page 8, col. 1 


Governor Bryan of Nebraska announces 


roads, a preference basis for 


Page 5, col. 4 
Women workers constitute nearly third of 


Page 1, col. 5 
Actual test of 6-hour day opposed by rail- 


roads although they tell Interstate Com- 
merce Commission they are willing to coop- 
erate in ‘field studies.” 


e 1, col. 4 


Cc 
Spread of vocational training among rural 


children reviewed by Department of Labor. 


Page 2, col. 3 


International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 


Page 4, col. 1 
Decrease shown in Federal and State pro- 
ibiiton enforcement activities from April 


May. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Information on plant equipment, produc- 


tion and operation in paper industry com- 
piled by Bureau of Census is.discussed by 
W. M. Steuart, Director of Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Page 8, col. 3 
Decline in farm prices accompanies general 


decline in business levels, says Department 
of Agriculture. 


Page 1, col. 3 
Domestic prices and consumption of wool 


Page 3, col. 4 


Stocks of Chilean nitrate said to be in- 
exports and con- 

Page 6, col. 6 
Value of refined lead output decreases one- 
ue to smaller production and lower 


Page 7, col. 1 


Present rates on auto liability insurance 


Page 5, col. 5 


Cc 
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cr of 
Pennsylvania in conserving andjheld to apply to reciprocal insurance - | Ohio State Office 
discussed changes. \ v 


plosion. 


with: 
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Building from recent ex- 





Page 5, col. 7 

Colorado to investigate natural gas rates 
in State. 

e 6, col. 3 

Investment of Associated Gas 


Electric 


lompany in its subsidiaries described at in- 


Shipping 
Patrol boat assigned to 
ald in preventing loss of 


State Finance 


partment of Agriculture, 


of Colorado for fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, summarized by Bureau of the Census. 


Tariff 


Data on cost of produci ins here 
abroad sought of Tariff Conn a 


lution offered in Senate by Senator Barbour 
(Rep.), of New Jersey. mr - 


Taxation 


Law to fix maximum tax on property as 
means to reduce burden on taiparer as 


posed 
Board o 


Applications received by Federal Radio 
Commission. | 


Scientific Research 


Device calculates tide actions for any given 
minute for centuries in advance. 


New regulations to be issued by Federal 
Steamboat Inspection Service to nest ad- 
vances made in propulsion of steamships. 


Page 5, 
New Jersey reduces State lic 
as result of budget cut. at a aes 


: 4 
New York and Arizona consi 
State aid to fairs. ee hae 


quiry before Federal Trade Commission. 


Railroads 


Shippers must pay railroad rates estab- 
lished 


Page 5, col. 2 


by Canadian law, even though mis- 


quoted by railroad employe, Canadian court 
rules, according to advices to Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 6, col. 1 
Rulings in railway cases and rate com- 


oe filed are announced by Interstate 


mmerce Commission. 


e 6, col. 6 
Actual test of 6-hour day souaa by rail- 


roads although they tell Interstate Com- 
merce Commission they are willing to coop- 
erate in “field studies,” 


/ e 2, col. 1 . Page 1, col. 4 
Uniform State laws mumlenhea, te Director | Braziliqm railway plans door-to-door serv- 
of Women’s Bureau to promote industrial ice, says Departmen 


of Commerce. 
; Page 7, col. 3 


Radio 


Stations WFAN and WCAU of Philadelphia 


join nine other radio stations involved in 
application of KYW-KFKX for removal from 


cago to Philadelphia. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Page 6, col. 7 


Page 6, col. 1 


the Great Lakes to 
life. 


Page 6, col. 2 


Page 1, col. 4 


Operating costs reduced by Mississippi De- 


col. 1 


Page 5, col. 4 





Page 2, col. 1 
Financial statistics of State Government 


Page 7, col. 5 


jon in reso- 


Page 7, col. 1 


by Lawrence F. Orr, Chief Examiner, 
Accounts, State of Indiana. 


s 
National Defense 
Senate adopts ame. .iment to Navy appro- 
priation bill prohit/:in¢g use of funds for 
sending additional Marines to Nicaragua. 
- Page 1, col. 7 


Control of Marketing 


Government production of ships, garments 
and maps and Farm Board cotton activity 
criticized at House inquiry into Federal 
gompetition with business. 

Page 1, col. 3 


Government Finance Process developed for using sweet potato 
Incstteass Gh /MGiA neta kes acoh wire tein | culls in manufacture of starch for textile 


| r . 
| $5,000,000 available for projects during next | Po Page 7, col. 1 


| year, except Hoover Dam, for which $6,000,000 | . ° 
Paper and. Printing 


has been appropriated. 
Information on plant equipment, produc- 
tion and‘operation in paper industry com- 
piled by Bureau of Census is discussed by 
W. M. Steuart, Director of Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


New Processzs 





| Page 5, col. 1 
| Bill for Federal bond issue to complete 
| authorized river and harbor projects ordered 
| favorably reported to Senate by Committee 
on Commerce, 


Page 1, col. 2 


Daily statement of the United ‘States Page 8, col. 3 
a i Page 7, col. 2 Parks 

Senate adopts amendment to Navy appro- Amalgation of .all national parks and 
priation bill prohibiting use of funds for 





monuments and other reservations into uni- 
fied park system advocated by Horace M. 
Albright, Director, National Park Service, 
Department of Interior. 

Page 8, col. 6 


Patents 


Requisites for jurisdiction in patent in- 
fringement case over nonresident defendant 
company determined by court; Wilson v. 
McKinney Mfg. Co.; Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit. 


sending additional Marines to Nicaragua. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Relief payments reduced by emergency 
decree in Germany. 


Health 


Engineering and sanitary problems. of 
State of Pennsylvania in conserving and 
urifying water supplies is discussed by 
eodore B. Appel, Secretary of Health, 


Page 3, col. 1 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Page 4, col. 2 
Page 8, col. 5 + 
Twenty-five States have held chiid health President 
meetings, says White House Conference. | cen President's Day at the Executive 
ces. 


Page 3, col. 5| 


Page 3, col. 2 

Single term of seven years for President 

and Vice President and four-year terms for 

Members of House or Representatives pro- 
posed in bill introduced in Senate. 


Page 3, col. 7 


Production Statistics 
Stocks of Chilean nitrate said to be in- 


: 
Highways 
Governor Bryan of Nebraska announces | 
that, in advertising for bids on State and 
Federal-aid roads, a preference basis for 

State material and labor will be proposed. 
Page 5, col. 4| 


Immigration 


Page 8, col. 3 
States and their subdivisions not liable to 
tax on bank checks given for governmental 
purposes, Office of Kentucky Attorney Gen- 
eral rules. 
Page 4, col. 4 
ree oes oa under catanes life 
ce policy construed b 
of Tar pees y Federal Board 
Page 5, col. 4 
House approves resolution to corre: - 
fects in new Revenue Act. = 
Page 1, col. 1 
Subcommittee of House Ways A Means 
ae samnee we pn vamtignte State and 
ax system w: t 
ceainies. y' view to eliminating 
Page 1, col. 5 
ignnes Be cotatting tax on bank checks, 
and orders is explained b; 0) - 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 7 
Page 1, col. 6 
Amounts of franchise tax quemina against 
stock insurance companies in Connecticut. 
Page 7, col. 3 
Counties in Pennsylvania to be paid semi- 
annual share of gasoline tax collections 
amounting to more than two millions. 


Page 7, col. 4 





Assessment of franchise tax on stock 
company upheld in New Jersey. # 


Page .7, col. 4 
Trade Conditions 


Savings and new business totaling $19,- 
361,237 effected in last fiscal year by Ameri. 


can consuls at more than 300 
parts of world. ee ee 


Page 7, col. 2 


Trade Organizations 


Colonial and internatio: 
mR tional fair to be held 


Page 3, col. 5 
Veterans 


Adverse report on bonus bill made to Sen- 
ate from Committee on Finance; agreement 
reached for consideration on June 17. 


Avrnorrzen StarementTs ONLY Are Prisentep 
PusBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 





on Bary 





Treaties Reported |Rochester Plans 


Favorably to Senate 





Agreements Include Conven- 
tions With Italy and Panama 
And Hague Protocol 


Three treaties were favorably reported 
to the Senate June 16 by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. These treaties 
are as follows: 


Executive C (72d Congress, first session), 
a treaty between the United States and 
Italy, signed on Sept. 23, 1931, abrogat- 
ing Article Two of the treaty between the 
two countries, to advance the cause of 
general peace, signed on March 5, 1914, 
and substituting therefor new provisions 
in respect of the appointment of members 
of the international commission provided 
for in that article. ; 

Executive H (72nd Congress, first ses- 
sion), a protocol relating to military ob- 
ligations in certain cases of double na- 
tionality, signed at The Hague on April 
12, 1930. 

Executive I (72nd Congress, first ses- 
sion), a convention between the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Panama, signed at Panama, on March 14, 
1932, regulating the transit of alcoholic 
liquors through the Canal Zone. 


‘Back-to-Farm’ Trend 


Seen as Factor for 
Economic Recovery 








Will Not Increase Overpro- 
duction Nor Resettle Poor 
Lands, Says President of 
Spokane Land Bank 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
erated by machine power were speculative 
ventures. 

Land has constantly increased in price 
for many years. Under these conditions 
a loss in operating poorer land might be 
wholly made up by a profit in selling out. 
Grain prices were high enough to cover an 
occasional short crop and a large expense 
account for iabor and machinery. 

Perhaps we may more fully realize 
changing conditions when we recall that 
a few years ago agriculturalists and par- 
ticularly those of us who regard the farm 
home as a sanctum, viewed with alarm 
the growth of corporative farming. With 
the passing of the chance for speculation 
this menace is disappearing. 

The farmer beginning now must take 
into consideration the ability of the land 
he selects to support diversified operations 
such as will employ the entire family and 
insure a living. Not much sage brush is 
being broken up under this impetus. 

Another false note of warning is that 
of a county agent who recently advised 
his people not to go into debt at this time. 
It is not our habit to encourage borrow- 
ing; but it is in order, we think, to com- 
pare the present purchasing power of the 
dollar invested in land with that same 
power a few years ago, when our friend 
was probably encouraging his constituents 
to buy. 

The only way he can possibly harmonize 
his attitude then and now is to believe 
that farming has gone “hay wire” and 
will never come back. This is all poppy- 
cock. Agriculture is now, always has been 
and will ever remain the most essential 
and fundamental of all vocations because 
it alone cau support human life. Nothing 
so essential, and we are learning to value 
essential things, can long remain de- 
pressed. 

The present trend of people toward the 
land is based upon the uncertainty and 
fears which surround them in their pres- 
ent locations. Everyone wants security. 
It is a noble effort to become independent 
and self-supporting. Money invested in 
good land is placed beyond the tide of 
business changes. 

Employment bureaus and charity boards 











To Stock Lakes 
Of City With Fish 


Sport to Be Provided for An- 


glers in Municipal Park 
System With Aid of Fed- 


eral Government 





The City of Rochester, N. Y., has se- 
cured the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Fisheries and other agencies in its effort 


ta provide, fishing grounds for children 
and adults in its public parks, according 
to” information made public June 16 by 
Commissioner Henry O’Malley of the 
Bureau, 

This unique utilization of the many 
ratural and artificial lakes in the park 
system will do more than furnish amuse- 
ment and. recreation for the citizens of 
Rochester. It will provide a sufficiently 
large number of fish to stock many ofy 
the lakes and streams Of Monroe County, 
if present plans are carried out. Officials 
of other cities are watching the plan, and 
if it proves a success in Rochester, other * 
municipalities may attempt the same 
thing, Commissioner O'Malley ,said. 


Thirty-five Lakes in Park System 

There are abuot 35 lakes totaling more 
than 100 acres in the park system of 
Rochester and in the vicinity of the city 
in which large and small mouth black 
bass, and other game species, will be 
propagated. Some of these lakes will be 
set aside for the use ofchildren who wish 
to develop angling abilities with what- 
ever equiment they have available. Other 
lakes are to be open to the regulated 
taking of fish by the adults of Rochester, 
and still other lakes are to be utilized ex- 
clusively for propagation. The surplus 
fish are to be distributed by State fishery 
officers in nearby lakes and streams of 
Monroe county. 

The venture is entirely a cooperative 
one which includes the combined efforts 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, the Izaak 
Walton League of Monroe county, the 
City Park Commission of Rochester, the 
Monroe County Park Commission, the 
University of Rochester and the State 
Conservation Department. 


Use for Fish Culture 


According to Commissioner O’Malley, 
the city government is furnishing the 
lakes for the fish cultural work, -a truck 
and necessary labor; the State is supply- 
ing some equipment and will assist in the 
distribution of the fingerlings as well as 
furnishing part of the brook stock; the 
Izaak Walton League will cooperate in 
the distribution of the fingerlings; the 
Burau of Fisheries is furnishing the 
technical skill for the fish cultural work 
by assigning Dr. Henry W. Markus, biolo- 
gist, to plan and supervise the work, and 
the University of Rochester is making 
laboratory space available to Dr. Markus 
where technical studies will be carried 
on to provide modern scientific guidance 
for the practical work of fish farming. 


Preparations for Propagation 


Work has been started on six lakes 
totaling about 18 acres. After the Sum- 
mer’s crop is distributed, these lakes are 
to be drained and cleared of trash fish 
and then plowed and allowed to lay idle 
until Spring. The soil will be fertilized 
and material made available for bass 
nests. In this way conditions are expected 
to be idle for repid propagation of bass. 

As soon as the young bass rise from 
their nests, they will be trapped from the 
brood pools and released in rearing pools 
which will be fertilized to increase the 
natural food supply. In the Autumn, 
when the bass have reached fingerling 
size, they will be distributed either to 
other lakes in the park, or distributed in 
more remote lakes or streams for anglers. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 








much more work for those to do who re- 
main in town. 

The social phase of the present problem 
is one of its major aspects, and there is no 
surer cure for it than redistribution of 
population to self-supporting points. It is 
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Value of refined lead output decreases one- 


half due to smaller production and lower 
prices. 


stant, Divi- 
sion of Colleges and Professional Schools, 
Office of Education, Department of Interior. 


of work women’s labor is preferable to 


Ratcliffe, chief educational asgi 
that of men, but the main reason why 


authorized river and harbor projects ordered 


favorably reported to Senate b 
on Commerce. oo 


movement lies the only permanent solu- 


tive measure and stimulate it accordingly, 
tion of our most serious national problem. 
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women are employed in organized indus- 
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Two States May Cease 
Contributions to Fairs | 


Albany, N. Y., June 16. | 


Whether economy in expenditures can 
lead to reduction of New York State taxes 
depends upon the answer of public opin- 
ion to such questions as curtailing State 
aid to county and local fairs, making the 
State fair self-sustaining, slowing up the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis, and 
repealing laws requiring that many things 
be done, it was stated by Governor Roose- 
velt in a radio address tonight. {Continued from Page 1.] 
nears eee a as present e€X-/ scribed benefits which, he said, would ac- 

i ose 0 years ago, | : 
indicated the reasons for iaudandes, ona jerue from its enactment at this tims, 
identified the questions which must be| Senator Smoot, later in the day, an- 
decided, he said, if the general proposi-|mounced that he would ask unanimous 
tion of economy is to be given specific consent upon convening of the Senate, 
application. June 17, that the bill be taken up imme- 
diately. This statement followed a dec- 
laration by Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona, that the legislation should re- 
ceive immediate action. 

The vote in the Committee came upon 
a motion of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, that the bill be reported ad- 
versely. The vote was as follows: 

For the motion to report adversely (14): 
Republicans (8).—Watson, Reed, Short- 
ridge, Couzens, Keyes, Thomas of Idaho, 
Metcalf and Smoot. Democrats (6).— 
Harrison, King, George, Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connally and Gore. 

Against the motion: Republicans (2) —4 
La Follette and Jones. 


Actual Test of 6-hour Day 
Opposed by Railroads | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with resultant bankruptcy for many of 








Engineering 


Engineering and sanitary problems of 











To Senate on Bonus Bill 








Phoenix, Ariz., June 16. 
9381S 98} pajsanbar sey juny J0u1sA05 
Fair,.Commission to cancel the fair sched- 
uled to be held this Fall. He said that 
in the interest of economy the State 
should prevent a recurence of the deficit 
of $15,800 which occurred last year when | 
the gate receipts plus the appropriation 
made by the Legislature failed to meet 
expenses. 








Uniform Industrial Laws 
Suggested to Aid Stability | 


[Continued from Page 1.] } 
due to both employés and employers. The | 
employes need more money for meeting 
their expenses, hence will work long hours 
to bring about their economic security. 
On the other hand, employers of many 
plants are unable to get together on the | them. 
question of hours. : On the other hand, representatives of 

Regulation by law, helpful to both em-| railway labor held that this additional cost 
ployers and employes, appears to be the| would not be nearly so exorbitant as 
ultimate solution. Neither industralists | that claimed by the raiiroads, but on the 
nor workers can look to the Federal Gov-| other hand the change in working hours 
ernment for help here. Constitutional | would greatly mitigate, if not actually end 
limitations inhibit Federal regulations ex-|the present unemployment situation in 
cept in special cases. The regulation,|the railroad industry and point the way 
therefore, resides primarily in the States.|to other great industries with a view to 
Its effectiveness will depend on numerous | bringing about an end of the depression 
factors, among which are uniformity of! and a return of prosperity. 
legal provisions and adequacy of enforce- | Rail Officials’ Views 


ment. | 
A statement made public by the rail- 








At present no one knows how many a 
women are unemployed in the United | road Officials at the close of the confer- 
States. This is because only three or four | ence with the Commission follows in full 
States separate the unemployed by sex. | text: 
Were States to make it a State duty to list} “At an informal conference, held this 
by sex those unemployed, here a uniform | afternoon, by representatives of the car- 
practice would go far to present important | riers and Messrs. Eastman, McManamy 
facts without which the whole problem | and Lee, members of the Interstate Com- 
of unemployment cannot be solved ade-| merce Commission, in connection with 
quately, or at least quickly. The same|the pending six-hour day investigation, 
would be true of uniform legislation in| representatives of the Eastern, Western 
respect to minimum hours. Once all| and Southeastern carriers stated their 
States set up standards by law, then the| willingness to cooperate in any field studies 








Montana hail insurance fund records 
sharp decline in coverage for 1931 with loss 
ratio higher? 


Page 5, col. 4 
Tax status of creditor under assigned life 





| in North Carolina protested by Dan C. Boney, 


amount of attention of rural children in 
West Virginia during their leisure time, | 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 


of Labor, announces in a statement sum- 
marizing a recent study in that State. 


of the Bureau, states that linking up vo- 
cational and recreational interests is an 
important part of the rehabilitation pro- 
| gram so needed in the areas studied. The 
announcement follows in full text: 


leadership in developing leisure-time in- 
terests is shown in a report just issued 


tivities of Rural 


| time was “just sit around” or “nothing.” 


insurance policy construed by Federal Board 
of Tax Appeals. , 


Page 5, col. 4 
Present rates on auto liability insurance 


i= Insurance Commissioner. 


Page 5, col. 5 
Section 141 of New York Taeubanse Law 











Vocational interests occupy the greatest ! 


Katharine F. Lenroot, the Acting Chief 


The need of country boys and girls for 


by the Childreh’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor: “Leisure-Time Ac- 
Children in Selected 
Areas of West Virginia,’ by Ella Gardner 
and Caroline E. Legg. Many children re- 
ported that what they did in their spare 


Sections Studied 

‘' The study relates chiefly to farming 
communities, thought some lumbering sec- 
tions are included, and describes condi- 
tions prior to the drought and the stock- 
market crash. It was made at the re- 
quest of the director of the extension di- 
vision of the college of agriculture, West 
Virginia University, in order that plans | 
could be formulated for the extension and 
betterment of the rural recreation pro- 
gram of the State. Ninety-three per cent 
of the 1,929 children’who were interviewed 
in the five counties surveyed, were of na- 
tive stock. 

While chores and housework and long | 
walks to and from school cut down the 
leisure time of the children—as it does 
in most rural communities—it was found 
that these West Virginia country boys and 
girls had an average of a little more than 
two and one-half hours daily in which to| 
do as they pleased. Twenty-three per cent | 
of the boys and 36 per cent of the girls, 





ing to put into effect a six-hour day on 
their respective railrqads; that the indi- 
vidual carriers have been taking active 
and energetic steps to spfead available 
work among the largest. number of em-/} 
ployes; and that they are prepared to con- | 
tinue cooperative efforts with any em- 





problem would be much simplified for both | the Commission desires to make. 
employers and employes. “They further stated they were not will- 


Prohibition 


nibiion enforcement activities from April 
° 


Public Utilities 


additional license as coke dealer selling by- 
product. 


sue Columbus Gas é& Fuel Co. for damage to 





| 
however, had less than two hours’ free 
time on school days. 


of what activity they would choose if given 
the opportunity to do exactly as they 
pleased showed that vocational interest, 
such as farming, cooking and sewing, were 
keen. Reading ranked highest in the in- 
terests of the girls. 
closed door to many of 
children. 


clubs, which reach about one-fourth of 


and develop constructive use of the many 


}and especially those which have been de- 
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Decrease shown in Federal and State pro- 
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Gas utility in Alabama held not liable for 
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Adverse Report Submitted | Vocational Instruction of Rural Children 
Found to Be Spreading in Many Sections 


Replies of the children to the question 


Nature study was a 
these country 


Need of Leadership 
Except for the activities of the 4-H} 


the children, little was done to stimulate 


leisure-time interests which the country 
affords. It was found that the 51 rural 
communities studied lack leadership in 
developing the social activities of the 
schools, the churches, and other social 
agencies. In particular, it was found that 
they need the assistance of persons who 
have had training in organizing group 
activities and interests of children. The 
study takes up in turn the responsibilities 
of these agencies and makes recommenda- 
tions by which plans may be developed to 
give country children the opportunities 
for recreation which should be theirs. 


In referring to this report, Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Assistant Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, said: 


_“The importance of maintaining recrea- 
tional activities for young people in cities 
aS a means of preserving morale in a pe- 
riod of widespread unemployment, has 
been emphasized frequently in connection 
with community chesf* drives. Provision 
of the kind outlined in the report is even 
more needed in the small communities, 


pendent on a single industry, such as min- 
ing. Linking up the vocational interests 
and recreational needs of the children and 
young people in these districts is an im- 
portant part of the rehabilitation program 


which experts agree is so greatly needed 
in such areas.” 








World Leather Trade Outlook 


The general opinion of reliable observer: 
is that unless a decided improvement occurs 





ployes, or groups of employes, to that 
end.” | 


in the last half of this year, the inte - 
tional leather trade in 1932 will he smaller 


Wild Life 


L 
lakes in city park system with 
provide sport for 
near-by streams. 


Workmen’s, Compensation 


wage held improper in ruling of 
| comme on compensation award. . one 


Federal Aid Is Urged 


/1, will not be much, if any, larger than 
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City of Rochester, N. Y., plans to stock 


game fish to 
anglers and supplies for 
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Fixing of annual earnings on basis of daily 
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For Fighting Grasshoppers 


St. Paul, Minn., June 16. 
The State Executive Council has voted 
an additional $50,000 emergency appro- 
priation to combat grasshoppers, making 
a total of $100,000 appropriated recently. 
The appropriation, was made at the re- 
quest of R. A. Trovatten, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Dairy and Food, who said 
that the grasshoppers, still unable to 
move far, can be exterminated much more 
cheaply now than when they have spread 
away from hatching areas. 

Governor Olson has telegraphed to the . 
Minnesota delegation in Congress urging 
speed in providing for Federal aid. He 
said that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M, Hyde, is in error, at least so 
far as Minnesota is concerned, in stating 
that it is too late for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist the farmers who will 
suffer from the plague. 

The Governor quoted the State Ento- 


mologist, A. G. Ruggles, as stating that 
there is still time for Federal aid. 


Use of Wheat and Cotton 
For Relief Voted by House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a@ year ago, and it may be smaller. 

Last year's carry-over was about 319,- 
000,000 bushels. The latest figures on 
supplies, issued recently by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showed about 340,- 


A family which becomes established and 
makes its living on the land leaves that 
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000,000 bushels, which may be reduced 
somewhat before July. 

The Red Cross has asked for 30,000,000 
of the 40,000,000 bushels of wheat previ- 
ously set aside by Congress for relief pur- 
poses. The measures pending in Congress 
provide for reimbursement of the Board’s 
revolving fund for the wheat taken from 
the stabilization corporation. 

There is a possibility of further sales 
of stabilization wheat to foreign govern- 
ments if credit is provided, although there 
are no definite offers in the Board’s hands 
Comment received on the effect of the 
sale of wheat to China some time ago 
by the stabilization corporation indicates 
that the Chinese liked the grain and many 
transferred their preference from rice to 





than in either 1931 or 1930.—(D 
Semen (Department of 





wheat. A possible new market. thus may 
have been provided, ’ 
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House Approves | Alleged Manipulation of Stock Domestic Prices 
In Continental Shares Argued | And Consumption 


Bill for Foreign 


Airship Service |Charg 





Votes Measure to Encourage 
Trans-oceanic Postal and 
Merchant Service Carried 
By American Dirigibles 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Federal Treasury and its proponents 
said it will encourage foreign trade, help 
American industry, speed up mails and 
commerce between this country and for- 
eign countries and would only “permit” 
the Postmaster General, in his discretion, 
to make contracts for such service, three 


years following enactment. The initiation 
of the proposed legislation was attributed 
in debate to the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration, Akron, Ohio, which built the 


aver dirigible “Akron.” 


Availability in War 


The commercial airships contemplated 
under the bill would be similar to the 
characteristics of the “Akron.” Its pro- 
ponents said that in time of war the en- 
tire commercial organization of these pro- 
posed airships, bases and trained person- 
nel would be immediately available as an 
addition to the Navy’s scouting forces in 
the general scheme of national defense. 

Its opponents charged that the bill 
opens up opportunity to let contracts 
which would seriously drain the Treasury, 
a subsidy that would make a hole in the 
Covernment resources and add to the 
postal deficit. Proponents said the pro- 
posed fleets of airships in mail and trade 
across the seas would serve as an adjunct 
to the American merchant marine and 
would expedite the communications by 
more than twice the speed of the fastest 
steamships. 

While the bill is primarily for lighter- 
than-air craft, with mail compensation 
originally limited to large airships capable 
of carrying 10,000 pounds of mail and a 
suitable commercial load for 2,000 miles 
without refueling, its provisions were ex- 
panded by the House to make possible the 
carrying of mail by airships of smaller 
capacity, and, on the other hand, with 
mileage capacity extended to 2,500 miles 
without refueling, instead of 2,000 miles, 
as reported by the Committee. 

Revenue Possibliities 

During the debate, Representative 
Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, O., sponsor 
of the bill, said nobody should object to 
a possible 25 cents extra special delivery 


e) charge for air mail across the Pacific and 
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said ultimately the service might bring in 
millions of dollars of revenue to the 
United States. He said that the City of 
Akron already has spent $2,000,000 for an 
airfield, that the Guggenheims have ex- 
pended $350,000 for a laboratory to experi- 
ment with lighter-than-air problems. 

He emphasized that the bill would 
merely “permit” the Postmaster General, 
in his discretion, to make contracts for 
the transportation of mails between the 
United States and foreign governments on 
contracts whose life would not exceed 10 
years, to be awarded after public ad- 
vertisement and bidding, to the lowest 
qualified bidders. The particular rate of 
mail pay would be left to the discretion of 
the Postmaster General, within certain 
maximum stipulations. 


Cost of New Service 


The House Committee in its report said 
that an airship of class-one capable of 
70 knots per hour might be allowed for 
mail service a rate not in_excess of $35 
per outward voyage and nothing for re- 
turn, or a payment of $17.50 per mile for 
each mile flown over the round trip. 

An amendment requiring not less than 
2,500 miles distance capacity without re- 
fueling was offered by Representative 
Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., ac- 
cepted by the Committee and agreed to 
by the House, instead of a 2,000-mile re- 
quirement in the bill as reported. For 
shorter voyages, there are to be class two 
airships, capable of at least 55 knots and 
able to carry 5,000 pounds of mail, along 
ywith commercial ioad, capable of a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles without refueling. 


Authority Provided 


Opponents of the bill told the House 
there is nothing more in the bill than 
authority to the Postmaster General to 
subsidize operations of dirigibles or lighter- 
than-air craft and that its proponents 
would not want the bill without that sub- 
sidy. They said the cost of one dirigible 
is more than $3,500,000 and the Govern- 
ment might have to pay millions for 
carrying the mail one round trip per week 
between the United States and the Orient. 
Proponents said the figures of possible 
Government costs have been confused and 
Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., said that the total outside cost to the 
Government would not exceed $100,000. 

Reperesentative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said the “Akron” is an ex- 
ample of fallibility of dirigibles. Repre- 
sentative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn., 
said dirigibles are safer than steamships 
and that this is one bill under which the 
Government may expect to make money 
instead of to lose it. -He said the next 
great movement in history will be in the 
air and its scene in the Orient and it is 
up to the United States to speed up 
transportation with the Orient ahead of 
other governments. 

Effect on Treasury 


Representative Shallenberger (Dem.), of 
Alma, Nebr., said the bill should be en- 
titled a bill to increase the Treasury de- 
ficit.. Representative Mead (Dem.), of 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Postroads, 
said while he favors its principles it 
should be amended and he warned it 


®* meant adding to the postal deficit. 


Representative Reed (Rep.), of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., said railroads were aided when 
they began in this country, that ships 
have been subsidized, and this is a time 
to forward airship development. 

Various amendments were offered to 
limit mail compensation but only one 
change, the Swing amendment to increase 
the distance requirement for class one 
airships from 2,000 to 2,500 miles, was 
adopted except for the changes made in 
the Committee and written into the bill 
as passed. 


Relief Payments Reduced 
By Decree in Germany 


The emergency decree issued June 15 
by the President of the German Reich de- 
signed to prevent financial difficulties, 
provided, among other things, for a reduc- 
tion in the ordinary unemployment in- 
surance relief by about 23 per cent, ac- 
cording to a report from Commercial At- 
tache H. L. Groves. Berlin. 

The decree also reduced emergency re- 
lief payments by 10 per cent, municipal 
welfare relief 15 per cent as well as calling 
for reductions in other relief subsidies, 
resulting in an economy of half a billion 
marks. 

An empolyment tax of 1% per cent, as 
well as a reintroduction of the salt tax 
of 12 pfennigs per kilo were also included 
in the decree: Financial measures favor- 
ing the development of internal waterways 
and the reconditioning of dwelling houses 


were provided.—(Department of Com-| 
j discuss budget matters. 


merce.) 











es Involving Losses to Investors Are Re- 
futed at Senate Investigation 





, [Continued from Page 1.) 


tering around the absence of documents, 
Mr. Gray suggested that Mr. Daley have 
them here June 17 and that he also ad- 
vise Mr. Eaton to be here at that time. 

In telling the Committee that Mr. Eaton 
had used Continental Shares securities 
for collateral for his own bank loans, Mr. 
Gugle explained he was appearing as an 
unwilling witness because of the pending 
litigation. Under questioning, he said, 
however, that Mr. Eaton had “abstracted” 
about $16,000,000 in securities from the 
portfolio of the Continental company he- 
tween 1927 and 1930, adding that these 
withdrawals were ratified by the Conti- 
nental board at later meetings. 


Claims Collateral 


For Loan Depreciated 


Mr. Stock had testified earlier in the 
hearing that, in his opinion, all of the di- 
rectors in the Continental board were 
“dummies” under Mr. Eaton’s guidance 
and control. He presented board minutes 
of numerous meetings to show that sel- 
dom were objections made to proposals 
for stock operations. 

Concerning the pledged securities, Mr. 








Further Expansion 
Revealed in Credit 
In Reserve System 


Liquidation Which Occurred 
In Preceding Week Was 
Counteracted, According 
To Reserve Bank Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
collateral held behind notes, according to 
the figures. Additional information made 
available follows: ‘ 

The increases in loans and investments 
of the New York weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks completely offset the liquida- 
tion in which these banks had participated 
the previous week and which temporarily 


accelerated the liquidation average for| * 


the country. 

Previous to the week 01 June 1-8 liqui- 
dation had been proceeding at a slackened 
rate. In that week, however, weekly re- 
porting member banks in New York re- 
duced their loans and investments by 
$205,000,000 raising the total for all weekly 
reporting banks. New loans and invest- 
ments by the New York institutions to the 
extent of $215,000,000 last week, however, 
wiped out all of the liquidation. 

Loans of the weekly reporting member 
banks in New York stooc at $3,824,000,000 
on June 15 compared with $3,703,000,000 on 
June 8; their-investments were $2,821,- 
000,000 on the former date and $2,727,000,- 
000 on the latter. Of the $94,000,000 in- 
crease in investments, $89,000,000 was in 
Government securities. 

Situation in Chicago 

Weekly reporting member banks in Chi- 
cago reduced their loans and investments 
$7,000,000 in the week ended June 8 and in- 
creased them $46,000,000 in the week 
ended June 15; $15,000,000 of the increase 
was in loans and $31,000,000 in invest- 
ments. The increase in investments was 
an advance of $35,000,000 in Government 
securities and a reduction of $4,000,000 
in other ~ecurities. 

Money in circulation, which has been 
used as an index to hoarding, advanced 
$15,000,000 to $5,467,000,000 on June 15. 
The week saw also an increase in bank 
failures as eight national banks with re- 
sources of $25,166,000 closed their doors. 
Hoarding and bank failures are interre- 
lated, failures causing fear and hoarding 
and hoarding causing more failures. 

Decline in Gold Supply 

As the gold stock of the country fel! 
$70,000,000 to $3,909,000,000 on June 19, the 
reserve. banks, using the provisions of the 
Glass-Steagall Act, placed an additional 
$41,500,000 in Government securities be- 
hind their notes in circulaion. Substi- 
tution of these securities for gold col- 
lateral behind the notes enabled reserve 
banks to draw down the gold collateral 
by $46,393,000 and thus increase their 
free gold. The gold stock reduction was 
less than that recorded for immediately 

receding weeks. 

. Gold S the amount of  $1,897,307,000 
was behind Federal reserve notes; the 
rest of the $2,818,320,000 in collateral was 
made up of $519,313,000 in eligible paper 
and $401,700,000 in Government securities 
Both of the last two items showed in- 
creases during the week. 

Federal reserve banks continued their 
open market operations looking toward 
credit expansion by the purchase of $47,- 
000,000 worth of. Government securities 
during the week, the smallest amount 
since the inauguration of the aggressive 
credit expansion policy. 


Method of Collecting Tax 
On Bank Checks Explained 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

boxes is required to make monthly pay- 
ment and return of the taxes collected. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has prepared a simple form of return for 
use in paying over to the collector the 
taxes collected under either section of the 
law. These forms will be available at the 
offices of the collectors of internal reve- 
nue at an early date and will be mailed 
by the collectors to the various banks. 
Revenue officials entertain the belief that 
the administration of these provisions will 
be free from any unusual difficulty or 
annoyance. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 16, 1932 

9 a. m. to 12 m.—Engaged with secre- 
tarial staff and in answering correspond- 
ence. 

12:30 p. m.—Mrs. Floyd Bennett called 
to present a copy of her book on the 
life of her late husband. 

12:35 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the deleagtes to the 
tenth annual convention of the National 
Association of American Business Clubs. 

12:40 p. m.—The President posed for 
a photograph with the delegates to the 
convention of the Baraca Philathea 
Union. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the deleagtes to the 
Eta Upsilon Gamma Sorority. 








4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 


Gugle asserted he never expected to see 
them returned to the assets of the Con- 
tinental company for the reason that 
the bank loans now “far exceed” the 
value of the securities given as collateral. 
The witness declared also that Mr. Eaton 
owes about $2,000,000 to the Continental 
company for which it holds collateral, but 
he explained that the collateral is now 
worth around $15,000. 

During Mr. Stock’s testimony, he said 
that Otis and Company had failed on one 
occasion to “unload” securities which it 
had underwritten for Continental and that 
it later had sold the remaining shares 
back to Continental “at double the price” 
which it had paid for them. This state- 
ment was denied categorically by Mr. 
Daley who declared the Otis books would 
show it to be untrue. 

Asked as to knowledge of Continental 
operations, Mr. Daley stated he had 
“worked” for Otis and Company, before 
the reorganization and had seen some of 
the records, He objected, however, to the 
sweeping statements which Mr. Stock had 
made and argued with Mr. Gray that he 
knew “weeks were required to prove a case 
in court or to present proof in defense.” 
He thought the proceeding was unfair, 
as it had thus, developed. 


Committee Investigator 


Testifies on Operations 


Mr. Gray placed David Stock, a Com- 
mittee investigator, on the stand to testify 
concerning the “activities and operations” 
of Continental Shares, Inc., Foreign Util- 
ities, and Otis & Co., New York brokers, 
who were described as underwriters for 
Continental interests. 

Mr. Stock presented data to show that 
“Foreign Utilities and Mr. Eaton were one 
and the same.” He did not complete this 
line of evidence, as Senator Bulkley (Dem.), 
of Ohio, said the fact was admitted. 

“It has always been understood,” said 
Senator Bulkley, “that Foreign Utilities 
was a family affair.” i 

In this connection Mr. Stock declared 
that the books and records showed that 
the funds obtained by Continental Shares 
{had been used interchangably to “get in- 
| dividuals out of tight places.” 
| The witness told how the governing 
board of the New York Stock Exchange 
had advised Otis & Co. on an occasion in 
October, 1930, that they could not open 
next day without reducing their obliga- 
oe which stood at $125,000,000 at that 

e. 

After some negotiations, Otis & Co. were 
told they could open in the morning pro- 
vided they had $20,000,000 by noon. 

To meet this need, Mr. Stock said, Con- 
tinental Shares bought certain listed 
shares of Foreign, Utilities, the Eaton- 
owned company, for $57,000,000. Of this, 
Continental paid $35,000,000 in cash and 
gave the remainder in stock of Contin- 
ental shares. The cash from Continental 
shares was turned over to Otis & Co. to 
meet its requirements. 


Sales Procedure 


Of Continental Shares 


Continental shares was listed on the 
“show window of_the New York stock ex- 
change,” according to Mr. Stock, who 
said, however, that Otis & Co. sold most 
; of the stock by sales campaigns. He as- 
serted the stock was “manipulated,” so 
that there was an upward trend to help 
the salesmen make their distribution. 

The investigator produced office memo- 
randa and letters in proof of a statement 
that Mr. Eaton had personally ordered 
the records of the Continental company al- 
tered, in order that a showing favorable 
from his standpoint could be obtained. 
In one instance, he said, the balance sheet 
was rewritten to eliminate items of losses 
and to show only the gains. 

Continental Shares, Inc., was organized 
Mr. Stock said, by the issuing of 10,000 
shares of “founders’ stock” at $1 a share. 
He told the Committee that subsequently 
| stock dividends were issued, in violation 
of the Maryland charter of the corpora- 
tion, and the cash was kept in the firm 
treasury. He asserted that, had the stock 
dividends continued, the founders would 
have had all and public investors would 
have had nothing. 

At ‘the present time, the witness said, 
Continental Shares is insolvent to the ex- 
tent of about $23,000,000. Otis & Co., as 
they existed during the period of the “ma- 
nipulations,” are out of business, he said, 
but added the company has since re- 
organized. 

Underwriting of Continental Shares 

Mr. Stock related in detail how Otis & 
Co. had underwritten Continental Shares, 
and, having been unable to “unload” all of 
it, had resold it to Continental at “a price 
practically double what the underwriters 
paid for it.” 


Mr. Fox’s Representative 


Addresses Committee 

The Committee waited for half an 
hour until Mr. Rees appeared at the 
witness chair and asked permission to 
make a statement. Senator Norbeck in- 
quired of Mr. Gray what the procedure 
was to be and the Committee counsel 
promptly stated that he had no objection. 

“Mr. Rees represents Mr. Fox,” said Mr. 
Gray, “and I have just had a colloquy 
with him in another room respecting Mr, 
Fox’s condition. He evidently wants to 
say something to the Committee in that 
connection.” 

After the chairman had ascertained that 
there was no objection from Committee 
| members, Mr. Rees related the details of 
the motor trip from New York to Wash- 
ington and how Mr. Fox had complained 
of being ill during the trip. He said he 
went to Mr. Fox’s hotel room this morn- 
ing and found the hotel physician there 
making an examination. 

His purpose in appearing before the 
Committee, therefore, he explained, was 
to ask more time so that the physician 
could complete his examination. 

“I want to make. it clear,” he added, 
“that Mr. Fox is eager and anxious to 
come her and tell his side of the story.” 

At this point, Mr. Gray advised the 
Committee he had ordered two physicians, 
representing the Committee, to the hotel 
where Mr. Fox is quartered so that an 
independent examination could be made. 
He added that when their report was 
available that he would make a further 
statement to the Committee and suggest 
a course of action. 


Incidents in Connection 


With Inquiry Cted 

Mr. Rees complained to the Committee 
concerning Mr. Gray's “activities” in New 
York. He said that several days ago he 
had received a request from Mr, Gray to 
have Mr. Fox appear at his office for a 
conference and that during the conference 
Mr. Gray had “hurled questions at Mr. 
Fox which no person could be expected to 
answer off hand.” 

“We assured him we would get the in- 
formation and we did that,” the attorney 
continued. “We took it to Mr. Gray’s 
office yesterday, and were prepared to an- 
swer the questions, only to find that new 
matter was being asked, questions we were 
unprepared to answer. 

“It appears no longer to be an investiga- 

tion, byt something entirely different.” 
| In reply to the statements by Mr. Rees, 

















Of Wool Decline 


Advantage Given by Tariff 
Over Foreign Market Dis- 
courages Imports, Says 
Agriculture Department 





‘ 

The margin of domestic over foreign 
wool prices is well within the amount of 
the tariff, and imports have become very 
small recently, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated June 16. 

Wool prices declined materially during 
the last month, the Department said, but 
sales were sg limited that the price level 
was not established with any certainty. 
Domestic consumption has fallen to very 
low levels, it was added. 


Price Decline General 


The statement follows in full text: 

Wool prices declined materially during 
May, but wool sales were too limited to 
establish prices with certainty. On June 
4 prices of strictly combining territory 
wools were 38 to 40 cents for fine, 32 to 34 
cents for % blood, and 28 to 30 cents for % 
blood. 

The declines from May 7 amounted to 
6% cents on the first two grades and 4 
cents on the last one. Grease wools on 
June 4 were mostly 15 to 16 cents for 
strictly combing lengths and 12 to 14 
cents for clothing lengths. The United 
States farm price on May 15 averaged 9 
cents, with State averages ranging from 
6 to 14 cents per pound. 


Loncon and Boston Prices 


The London Wool Sales closed June 3 
with further price declines and a carry- 





over of 106,000 bales, reflecting the gen-, 


erally unsatisfactory foreign trade and 
ample supplies. Ordinary 70s scoured 
basis were 13.6 cents below Boston prices 
of 64s, 70s, 80s; 56s were 13 cents below 
the Boston price, and 46s were 17.9 below 
the Boston price for the most nearly 
comparable grades. 

The margins of domestic over foreign 
prices are well below the tariff rate of 


ports have become very small. Imports 
of combing and clothing wool into Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New York from Jan. 1 
to June 4 amounted to only 8.9 million 
pounds, compared with the already low im- 
ports of 20.6 million pounds for the like 
period last year. From the end of May 
until the first of January imports are 
characteristically low. 


Receipts at Boston 


Receipts of domestic wool at Boston in 
the six weeks ended June 4 amounted to 
only 28 per cent of those for the corre- 
sponding period last year. This decline 
undoubtedly reflects a later shearing this 
season and a change in wool marketing 
procedure from. the procedure 
brought heavy receipts into Boston early 
in the season last year. 

It leaves large supplies yet to reach 
market and there is little evidence whether 
they will be sold gradually or forced on 
to an unwilling market. The peak in 
receipts of domestic wool at Boston usu- 
ally comes in July. 

Wool consumption in the United States, 
like the trading at Boston, has fallen to 
very low levels. Consumption of comb- 
ing and clothing wool fell to 15,700,000 
pounds grease equivalent in April com- 
pared with 23,000,000 in March and 35,- 
800,000 in April last year. From January 
through April consumption amounted: to 
only 95,500,000 pounds or 78 per cent of 
that for the like period in 1931. 


Reflex of Conditions 

With the partial recovery in general 
business from December, 1930, to May, 
1931, the consumption of combing and 
clothing wool rose sharply from 24,500,- 
000 pounds in November, 1930, to 43,500,- 
000 in July, 1931. The present sharp de- 
cline reflects the recent decline in general 
business conditions and the acute reduc- 
tion in consumer incomes. 

Recovery ‘in wool consumption usually 
comes quickly when business recovery gets 
under way, but it is doubtful that increases 
frcm the present low level will be suffi- 
cient by the end of the current year to 
prevent an increase in the carryover. The 
domestic wool clip is nearly equal to nor- 
mal domestic consumption. 

Disappearance of combing and clothing 
wool in this country for the past five years 
has averaged 457,000,000 pounds and do- 
mestic production in 1931 was 435,400,000 
pounds. Consumption for the period 
January through April was only 73 per 
cent of the five-year average. 

A moderate reduction in the 1932 clip is 
e: pected, but it will not offset a con- 
tinued decline in consumption of such 
severity as the present one. As a result, 
wool prices need to be considered more 
in the light of prospects for carrying wool 
at a profit and less in terms of the price 
at which wool can be brought in over the 
tariff than has been the case in recent 
years. 





“several unusual incidents” had occurred 
in connection with the inquiry into the 
Fox security transactions. He explained 
he had proposed the conference in New 
York as a matter of convenience and that 
none of the persons interviewed there had 
been subpoenaed to appear before the 
Committee here unless the circumstances 
warranted. 

“And I want to say,” continued Mr. 
Gray, “that for a man managing his own 
vast properties, Mr. Fox displayed the 


most amazing ignorance of the affairs. | 


His answers made me think he was not 
open and above board with us.” 


The Committee counsel referred to Mr. | 


Fox’s illness and suggested that “if he is 


able to appear, as I think he may be, I | 


shall ask the Committee for the neces- 
sary processes to bring him here.” 
In this connection, he told of “efforts 


being made through outside influence” io | 


gain an extension of time for Mr. Fox. 
He related that there were certain papers 
and records which he desired and an as- 
sociate of Mr. Fox was to supply, adding 
that a telephone conversation with that 
individual had brought the response that 
he was not intending to come to Wash- 
ington. 

“However, I think that he has been 
served with a subpoena by this time, so he 
will be here,” Mr. Gray said. 

Mr. Gray described the operations in 
Fox securities as a complicated case. 

“He bought and sold his own company’s 

stocks,” the Committee attorney declared, 
“and his company bought and sold its 
own stock. There were various agree- 
' tents entered into and the claim is made 
| that these were for the purpose of making 
| the profit for the company. On the other 
| hand, we have found an agreement where 
| 


Mr. Gray informed the Committee that 


a sister of Mr. Fox was to receive a part 
of the profits. 

“It was one of the worst and most com- 
Plicated cases I have ever investigated. 

“He is supposed to have had all of these 
agreements about the stock dealings for 
the company, and yet he dumped 240,000 
shares of stock at a loss of $3,300,000, and 
took the“loss in his own income tax re- 
turn. He will accuse others of wrecking 
his properties, but I think you will see 
that he did it himself.” 

Mr. Gray then asked that the Com- 
; mittee recess until later in the day so 
{that the physicians would have time to 
|make their examination and report, 

. / 


\ 






34 cents per pound clean content and im-| 
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Proceedings of 
Senate 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., fol- | 


lowing a recess from June 15. 

The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 11452), the unfinished 
business. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Committee.on Foreign 
Relations, submitted various reports 
from his Committee for the executive 
calendar. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, ob- 
tained agreement to proceed first to 
consideration of Committee amend- 
ments in the Navy bill before individual 
amendments are taken up. 

The question of prohibition and the 
report of the Resolutions Committee of 
the majority party now in convention in 
Chicago were discussed by Senator Tyd- 
ings (Dem.), of Maryland. 

The Senate began its consideration of 
a amendments in the Navy 

A message from the House announced 
the passage of the home loan bank bill 
(H. R. 12280), and the bill was referred 
to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, sub- 
mitted from his Committee an adverse 
report on the bonus bill (H. R. 7726). 

Objection to immediate consideration 
was made by Senator Thomas (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, who proceeded to discuss 
the measure. 

The Senate completed consideration 
of Committee amendments to the Navy 
bill. Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, proposed an amendment to pro- 
vide that none of the apprepriations be 
used for sending of additional marines 
to Nicaragua to supervise elections. 

Senators Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico; Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana; Lewis 
(Dem.), of TIllinois, and Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), Minnesota, discussed 
the questions. The amendment was 
agreed to without a record vote. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
announced that Vice President Curtis 
had been renominated as Vice President 
by the majority party at its convention 
at Chicago. The Senate and the galler- 
ies greeted the announcement with pro- 
longed applause. 

A message from the President trans- 
— certain nominations to the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senate continued its considera- 
tion of individual amendments to the 
bill in a night session. 


Child Health Meetings 
Are Held by 25 States 


Remedial Proposals to Be 
Urged at Legislative Sessions 


Twenty-five States have held confer- 
ences on child health in response to the 
White House Conference, according to ‘a 
statement, made public by the central ad- 
ministrative office at the Department of 
the Interior June 16. 

A number of conferences planned for 
Autumn will include California, New 
York, Delaware, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


Plans are being made for remedial legis- 

lation at the next sessions of State legis- 

latures where conferences have already 

been held, it was stated. The announce- 

ae of the conference follows in full 
xt: 

Four more States held follow-up White 
House Conferences May, bringing the 
number of State conferences to 25 and 
carying this phase of the follow-up activi- 
ties beyond the half-way mark. 

Conferences have been held in Indiana, 
Georgia, Utah, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Florida, Mississippi, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Virginia, Idaho, South Carolina, Montana, 
Colorado, Ohio, Arkansas, Washington, 
Iowa, Oregon, Wyoming, Kansas and 
South Dakota. 

Plans are maturing for conferences in a 
number of other States in the Autumn, 
including California, New York, Dela- 
ware, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

This coming togethor of groups inter- 
ested in the betterment of services in be- 
half of children kindles the imagination 
of: people throughout the entire State. 
County and regional conferences are fol- 
lowing State meetings, carrying the find- 
ings of the State and ngtional confer- 
ences widely through the country, into 
the small towns and rural districts as well 








been 45 county conferences and six city 
or regional conferences. 

The Conference findings are becoming 
known, and their significance better un- 
derstood. The work of putting recom- 
mendations into practice locally is pro- 
gressing in a very gratifying and encour- 
aging manner. Communities are making 
surveys of various aspects of child care 
and of child health, and plans are be- 
ing laid for remedial legislation at the next 
sessions of legislatures. Where health and 
welfare budgets must be cut there are 
systematic attempts to see that such econ- 
omy is discriminating. 





League Group Preparing 
To Report on Manchuria 


The final report of the League of Na- 
| tions Commisison to investigate the Man- 
churian situation will be written partly 
in Tokyo, in Peiping, and other places, 
according to a statement given out by 
the League in Peiping. A. copy of, this 
was transmitted to the Department of 
State and an announcement by the De- 
partment on that date follows in full text: 

The American Minister at Peiping, Nel- 
son T. Johnson, reported to the Depart- 
ment of State on June 15 that the fol- 
lowing statement was issued to the press 
on June 14 by the League Commission 
of Inquiry: 

“The final report of the Commission 
will not be written entirely or continu- 
ously in any one place. The work will 
be begun in Tokyo and completed in 
Peiping where alone all the relevant docu- 
ments are available. 

“Only part of the work will consist in 
drafting and only a small number of per- 
sons can be engaged in drafting at any 
one time. The members of the Commis- 
sion will work whenever it suits them but 
they will meet periodically to discuss 
draft as soon as they are ready.” 


International Exposition 
To Be Held in Belgium 


The Belgian Government announces 
that the Sixth Official Colonial and In- 
ternational Fair will be held at Antwerp 
in the Palace of the Congo during August 
and September of this year. In connec- 
tion with the exposition there will be 
shown a documentary exhibit relative to 
the present economic crisis. This will be 
the first great economic exhibition or- 
ganized in Antwerp since the Centennial 


in Europe.—(Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce.) 
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as the larger centers. There have already | 


expositions of 1930 and should prove an} 
event of interest to the American visitor | Minnesota, asserted that the activities of |the same time imposing duties on coffee, 


STATES 


June 16, 1932 


House of Representatives 


— House met at noon. Represen- 

tative Keller (Dem.), of Ava, IIl., 
said Congress should not adjourn with- 
out relief to avert starvation and other 
=. to aid employment and farm 
relief. 

The Crosser bill (H. R. 8681) to de- 
velop American air transport services 
overseas, encourage American construc- 
tion of airships for use in foreign com- 
merce and to apply certain provisions 
of the maritime law to foreign com- 
merce by airship, was called up. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

The House pessed the Crosser bill (H. 
R. 8681) for an airship merchant ma- 
rine. (Discussion of this is printed on 
page 1). It also adopted a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 435) to prevent certain evas- 
sions of the new tax law. (Discussion 
of this is printed on page 1). A con- 
ference report on a Senate bill (S. 
3847) regarding prevailing rate of wages 
on public works was adopted. 

Representative Mapes (Rep.), of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., announced to the 
House the nomination of President 
Hoover at the Chicago convention. 

The House then adopted a resolution 
to provide 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 500,000 bales of cotton free for re- 


lief of the needy, and adjourned at 
6:22 p. m. 


Prohibition Activities 


For Month Analyzed 








Decrease in Federal and State 
Cases Is Shown 


Federal and State prohibition enforce- 
ment ‘activities decreased somewhat from 
April to May but in the latter month 
showed an increase over May, 1931, Col. 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director of the 
Bureau of Prohibition, announced 
June 16. 


Arrest cases in May, 1932, were 8 "per 
cent more numerous than in May, 1931, 
Still seizures increased 6.9 per cent and 
seizures of automobiles showed an ad- 
vance of 19.1 per cent, according to figures 
cited by Col. Woodcock. His statement 
follows in full text: 

Combined State and Federal enforce- 
ment activities in May show a decrease 
as compared with April, but an increase 
over the figures of May last year. 

During May, 1932, there were 7,291 ar- 
rest cases made, 1,042 automobiles con- 
fiscated and 1,856 stills seized. Corre- 
sponding figures for May of last year are 
6,252 arrest cases, 875 automobiles and 
1,736 stills seized. The percentage of in- 
crease in arrest cases is 8, in stills 6.9 and 
19.1 in automobiles. 

Approximately 200 more cases were 
placed on the docket in Federal courts 
in May than in April. Eight hundred 
and fifty-eight more cases were terminated 
and the convictions in May exceed those 
in April by 602 cases. The per cent of 
convictions in Federal cases is 88.1. 

The Federal docket of pending cases, 
18,126, is less than at any time during 
the year. In April pending cases num- 
pened 20,539. Over the 11 months’ period 
of the present fiscal year 61,055 cases were 
placed on the Federal docket. Sixty-one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one 
cases were terminated, of which 55,468 or 
89.6 per cent were convictions. 

The average sentence imposed was 177 
days and the average fine $127. 

One thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven bills of complaint were filed in May. 
Eight hundred and seventy-six permanent 
injunctions were granted. In May, 1931, 
784 bills of complaint were filed and 534 
permanent injunctions granted. 


House Group Defers Action 
On Priority for Farm Bills 


The composite proposal (H. R. 12617) of 
three major farm organizations for amend- 
ment of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of June 15, 1929, by alternative plans for 
equalization fees, export debentures and 
allotment control of domestic production 
of commodities, was given a hearing be- 
fore the House Committee on Rules June 
16 but the Committee took no action. 
Several other agricultural measures sub- 
mitted to the Committee similarly in be- 
half of special rules for priority in con- 
sideration in the House also were not 
jacted upon. 


Senate Withholds Funds 


For Marines in Nicaragua 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
otherwise to the extent of appropriating 
$120,000,000 to send armed forces to an- 
other country to regulate a domestic ques- 
tion. 





Senate Disapproval Asked 


“Let other nations attend to their own 
internal affairs,” declared Senator Brat- 
ton. “Let us stamp our disapproval on 
making agreements to supervise elections 
in other commonwealths.” 

He decried the “shipping of hundreds 
of armed men to another nation while 
we have hunger, distress and misery in 
| our own country.” 
|_ Responding to a question by Senator 
|Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Senator 
Bratton agreed that selfishness had en- 
}tered into the sending of marines to 
Latin-American countries—that the pres- 
}ence of “American dollars there has had 
| something to do with it.” 
| “The Secretary of State is a law unto 
| himself,” contended Senator Glass’ (Dem.), 
of Virginia. “It will be recalled that the 
enate, without a dissenting vote, passed 
la resolution expressing the conviction 
| that the Secretary of State should discon- 
| tinue his utterly lawless exercise of a 
function not appertaining in any sense 
|to the Department in the matter of ap- 
| proving or disapproving foreign loans. 
| “He snapped his fingers in the face of 
| the Senate and, the very next day, pro- 
|mulgated additional rules and regulations 
|under which the State Department would 
jcontinue this lawless function, with the 
| result that, with the approval of the State 
Department, portfolios of banks from one 
jend of this country to the other were 
| filled with these worthless foreign secur- 
| ities, and that today is a tremendous con- 
tribution to the terrible depression un- 
which we are suffering. 

“I predict now that, although you may 
adopt by unanimous vote this proposal to 
keep the Marines from supervising the 
Nicaraguan elections, the Secretary of 
State will find somewhere in some ap- 
propriation bill money that will be avail- 
able for him to use the Marines already 
in Nicaragua for the purpose of controlling 
elections there; and the Senate may not 
be surprised at this.” 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
sfavoring the Robinson amendment, de- 
scribed conditions in Nicaragua and de- 
clared that “he wouldn’t give the life 
|} of a Marine for thé whole country.” 
Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 





| the Marines in Nicaragua had been “ex- 
pensive” and a “comedy of erros.” 





Fees g 
Erosion of Soll 
Put at 105 Tons" 
Per Acre Yearly 
Test Made by Departmient of 
Agriculture Cited by Fed- 


eral Chemist in Plea for 
Remedial Measures 








Loss of soil by erosion on fields having 
a moderate slope has been shown to be 
105 tons per acre each year by a. test 
| conducted at the soil erosion experiment 
station of the Department of Agriculture, 


H. H. Bennett, of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, said in an address June 15 
at the annual meeting of farmers at 
Bethany, Mo., where the station is located, 

Referring to destructive losses of fertil- 
ity through erosion, Mr, Bennett declared 
that “no business can very long with- 
stand such evil treatment.” 

A statement summarizing his address, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
follows in full text: ‘ 


Result of Test Cited 


A one-inch rain swept off rich topsoil, 
planted to corn, at the rate of 19% tons 
per acre, as measured in June, 1913, at 
the Bethany (Mo.) Soil Erosion Experi- 
ment Station. This slope was only. 146 
feet long and its steepness corresponds to 
large areas of Missouri and Iowa corn 
land. Forty per cent of this rain ran off 
the ground. The soil loss for the year on 
land of this kind was 105 tons per acre, 
and the water loss 28 per cent of the to- 
tal precipitation. From some slopes 50 
per cent of the rainfall ran off, carrying 
along with it enormous loads of rich soil, 

On good soil, known as Shelby loam, 
broken out of bluegrass sod five years ago, 
the 1931 yield of corn at the erosion sta- 
tion was 51 bushels per acre, but from 
badly eroded land, cultivated for 40 years 
without protection from washing, the 
yield was only 14 bushels per acre, Mr. 
Bennett reported. 


Farms Abandoned 

“It is perfectly obvious that no business. 
can very long withstand such evil ‘treat- 
ment. Such treatment is not being with- 
stood. I have recentty seen ‘farms on 
Shelby Loam which were abandoned be- 
cause of erosion,” said Mr. Bennett. “It 
seems strange that we have paid so little 
attention to the vital importance of. the 
topsoil, the thin humus layer, charged with 
decaying vegetable matter, containing the 
bulk of available plant food and =— 
senting the abiding place of ine ble 
hosts of beneficial microorganisms. The 
subsoil, consisting of clay, is far less pro- 
ductive, much more difficult to till, much 
more susceptible to baking and the ef- 
fects of drought, and always requires 
heavy fertilization or the growing of soil- 
improving crops for anything like satis- 
factory yields.” 

The speaker emphasized that the United 
States has been more wasteful of its agri- 
cultural land than any nation of history, 
and that unless efforts are made to con- 
serve the soil a tremendous number of 
farmers are going to become subsoil 
farmers. 

Acreage Yield Decreased 

“There is far more of this impoverish- 
ing type of farming throughout the United 
States than we have ever supposed. Many 
thousands of farmers are trying to make 
a living on these pauperized lands, where 
there is little real opportunity for success 
even when prices are good. Improved 
varieties of crops, increased use of fer- 
tilizer and labor-saving machinery and 
the abandonment of worn-out land for 
land still retaining a part of the original 
top soil have contributed toward continu- 
ing big crops.” 

In spite of all this, the speaker called 
attention to the fact that our acreage 
yield of corn has not increased, but has 
markedly decreased in many localities. 

“Although we are not likely any time 
soon to suffer a food shortage, most of our 
best farm lands are in use. The area of 
these is being cut into by the depredations 
of erosion. With many farmers the evil of 
erosion-impoverished land is not a threat 
of the future, but a present handicap that 
makes it impossible to gain from the stub- 
born soil a respectable living.” 

Billion and Half Tons Annually 

Mr. Bennett explained that erosion re- 
moves not less than 1,500,000,000 tons of 
soil from the fields of America annually, 
and that three-quarters of all cultivated 
land are subject to the evil. Present esti- 
mates indicate that erosion steals from 
our fields 20 times as much plant food as 
the crops removed, and in addition takes 
away the soil itself. Land impoverished 
by cropping can be restored or rebuilt, but 
when the very body of the soil is washed 
off it can not be rebuilt except by long 
drawn-out processes. It takes nature not 
less than 400 years to build one inch of 
the rich topsoil like that of the virgin 
lands of north Missouri. The topsoil on 
much of this rolling land averages only 
about seven inches deep, the speaker de- 
clared, and this is being washed out of 
the field when corn is grown continuously 
within from 10 to 50 or 60 years. The 
time depends on the steepness of the slope. 











Single Term for President 
Of Seven Years Proposed 


Seven year terms for the President and 
Vice President, without possibility of re- 
election, and four year terms for Members 
of the House of Reperesentatives, were 
advocated in the Senate, June 14, 
Senator Logan (Dem.), of Kentucky, who 
is author of a resolution to aménd the 
Constitution for this purpose. 

“It seems to me’ that the proposed 
;changes in the Constitution would be 
| wise,” declared the Kentucky Senator, 
“Those who are familiar with the political 
history of our Nation know that the Presi- 
dent, during his first term, devotes much 
of his’ time in preparation for a second 
nomination and election. ; 

He usually devotes the two. first years 
of his first term to the selection of those 
that duty requires him to appoint. I am 
| persuaded that political considerations 
largely influence these appointments. 

“If he is made ineligible for the suc- 
| ceeding term, all temptation will be re- 
moved and he will consider merit of more 
importance than political influence. He 
will be made free, and only a man who is 
wholly free can serve his country weil. If 
the term is seven years, the election may 
be held at a time when there is no elec- 
tion for Members of the House and 
Senate.” 

As to the election of Representatives 
for four-year terms, Mr. Logan said: 

“The average Reperesentative runs for 
| election all the time. Since they are gen- 
erally nominated in primaries, they often 
have two elections every two years. He is 
generally a poor man when he begins his 
Congressional career and he grows poorer 
every year. 
| “He ought to be given a respite. His 
term should be four years. He will be 
| freer to follow his own judgment if his 
term is lengthened.” 


Malayan Tariff Changes 


With effect from June 1, 1932, the Federated 
| Malay States enacted duty preferences for 
British Empire bicycles and accessories, and 
| increased existing preference on cosmetics, at 








;according to a radiogram from Trade Come- 
missioner Frank 8S. Williams, Singapore.—(Dee 


j partment of Commerce.) 
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Urged to Direct 

Crime Statistics 
_ Federal Government Unable 
To Provide Field Organ- 


ization, J. Edgar Hoover 
Tells Police Chiefs 











the 


ett 


convention here eae as “ 
feel te strongly,” . Hoover 
“teat the necessity of providing 
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organiaztion, thoroughly schooled in the 
intricacies of police reporting, it may be 
to discontinue the a 
this great ject until suc! e as 
this essential Mield organization can be 
Increase in Crime Cited 
Pointing out that times of depressions 
are apt to augment crimes, Mr. Hoover 


i 


Cnas. E. 
‘THOs. 


is whether or not the appellee has “a regu’ 
and established business” 
within the meaning of that 
section 48 of the Judicial C 
ch. 395; 29 S 
section 48, 36 Stat. 1100; 28 U. 8. 
tion 109), which reads as follows: 
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In Patent Case Is Determined | Not Liable to Tax 





Company Which Had Agent in District Held) Q py Bank Checks 


Not to Have Place 


of Business There 





v 
McKinney MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Californi: 
TOWNSEND, Wa. A. Lorrus and 
. G. Govutpen for appellant; 
CrHar.tes S. Evans and Hucu N. Orr for 

appellee. 


Before Witpur and SAawrTetue, Circuit 


Judges. 
* Opinion of the Court 
- May 31, 1932 


Wusvr, Circuit Judge—Appellant brought 


an action based upon a patent for a form of 
lock which he claims is being infringed by | Which ap) 
the appellee. The action was brought in/|Pher’s sal ph iy them according 
the 

northern district of California, southern di- 
vision. Upon motion to quash and to dismiss | Office for execution. 
for want of jurisdiction the court quashed the 
service of subpoena and dismissed the action. 


nited States District Court for the 


The sole question presented by the ws 
ar 
in that district 
hrase as used in 
ie (March 3, 1897, 
tat. 695; March 3, 1911, ch. 231, 
C. A. sec- 


“In suits brought for the infringement of 





said the country universally relied on the 
police and that the police “represent the 
Jast line of defense behind which the com- 
plicated economic and industrial order 
must recoup its resources and energies for 
a@ resumption of construtcive activities. 
His address follows in part: 

“We have been told that times which 
may justly be termed those of industrial 
depression, in which the economic and 
industrial structure of society weakens and 
in places even breaks, necessarily bring a 
marked increase in the ranks of criminal 
elements of society, as well as a concomi- 
tant increase in crimes of violence. At- 
tacks upon property of all forms and 
phases one would expect in times such as 
these would be greatly augmented in 
num and in intensity. 

. in distress are not always scru- 
pulously careful as to ways and means 
which they will adopt to relieve their dis- 
tress. Crime in such times should nat- 
urally be on the increase, rather than 
wane. One would greatly wonder if such 
were not the case. Times of depression 
then are those which test most searchingly 
the ability and efficiency of all law en- 
forcement organizations. 

Defense During Depression s 

“Society, then, is in desperate need of 
the support of its strongest bulwark. The 
police represent the last line of defense 
behind which the complicated economic 
and industrial order must recoup its re- 
sources and energies for a resumption of 
constructive activities and which must 
protect all law-abiding citizens from the 
onslaughts of the vicious, frenzied and 
misled elements of the needy, who are 
so often the prey of unscrupulous agita- 
tors. 

“What is the situation in this country 
at the present time? Have the law en- 
forcement forces held their own in the 
face of widespread unrest and the mani- 
fest increase in poverty which depressions 
always bring, conditions which are mani- 
festly favorable to the development of - 
criminality in the ranks of those who The San Francisco office has never had and} 
would otherwise — ae and| goes not now have any part At billing, ship- | 
narrow path of honesty? elieve it may| ping or collecting 0: e pure FR 
be safely stated that the protectors of so- =7 a. — ea _ Reaaaine a 
ciety have held their own. ceives a salary and commission on all sales by 

Se ee ee oe eeremd ther| aie ok taney bad We een meee 

WwW n 
control Bren the geomies pessimist, |For aal etPhnd ae atts 
Ry ee a i 
, as no an. account, ni 
that Seasie the admittedly ——— —_ there and no books of account to keep therein; 
lems which have existed and still exist, 
and which, in some sections of the coun- 


letters patent the district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, in law or in 
equity, in the district of which the defendant 
is an inhabitiant, or in any district in which 
the defendant, whether a person, partnership 
or corporation, shall have committed acts of | 
infringement and have a regular and estab- 
lished place of business. 

“If such suit is brought in a district of 
which the defendant is not an inhabitant, 
but in which such defendant has a regular 
and established place of business, service of 
process, summons, or subpoena upon the de- 
fendant may be made by service upon the 
agent or agents engaged in conducting such 
business in the district in which suit is/| 
brought.” 

++ + 


The facts are not in serious dispute. In sup-/| 
port of the motion to dismiss appellee filed an 
affidavit .of its San Francisco agent, J. Van 
Housen, the general purport of which is that | 
the appellee is engaged in the manufacture of 
hardware at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; that 
affant has been the western representative of 
the company for six years and in charge of an 
office at 623 Call Building, San Francisco, 
California; that his duties as western rep- 
resentative of the company consist solely in 
conducting so-called “missionary work” di-| 
rected toward the introduction of the prod- 
ucts of the appellee to dealers, architects, 
builders, users and others in authority to 
specify, and to direct the specifying, of the 
products of the appellee for installation in | 
building construction, and in creating a de- 
mand for such products by jobbers and users; | 
that the supplies for the California market 
are ordered by local jobbers direct from the 
appellee at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and are 
furnished in pursuance of such orders; that 
the retail trade is furnished from the stock of 
the jobbers derived from the appellee, as afore- 
said; that occasionally orders are transmitted 
by the affiant to the Pittsburgh offices for 
acceptance or rejection; that all orders by re- 
tail dealers contracted by the affiant are al- 
ways transmitted to local jobbers and are 
filled by them from stock purchased directly 
from appellee at Pittsburgh. | 

Affant avers that he does not have, and 
never has had, any power or authority to con- 
summate a sale of merchandise for appellee 
and that no one else within the district has 
such authority; that all sales made by the ap- 
pellee have been made at Pittsburgh, shipped | 
f. o. b. and billed directly by the Pittsburgh | 
office of the company to the purchaser and | 
| that all collections therefor have been handled | 
| exclusively by the Pittsburgh offices. 


| Ludlow-Saylor, 
. & Q. R. 


the San Francisco office has samples for dis- 
play and demonstration only; no stock or 

try, have resulted in individual crimes Warehouse supply of any of appellee's lock 

which have shocked the moral sense of 

the community, there is no indication that 

either in the near or distant future will 

the forces of law and order fail to func- 

tion efficiently and well. 


Work for Year Surveyed | 
“To turn to matters with which I am 
intimately associated and for which I am 
directly responsible, I desire at this time| 
to report to the members of the Interna- 
tional Association on the work performed 
by the United States Bureau of Investi- 
gation during the past year. The ad- 
ministration of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is based upon the well understood 
rule and policy that all special agents 
in the field must work in close coopera- 
tion with police officials in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. | 
“I am pleased to report that the ex- 
tremely cordial and actively friendly rela- 
tions which have existed for some years | 
past between the representatives of this) 
Bureau in the field and the police officials 
with whom they come in daily contact | 
have continued and have even increased | 
in cordiality and mutual aid and assist-| 
ance. ; 
“The work of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion during the past year has continued 
to show a substantial increase in effective- | 
ness in all its branches. More and more 
attention has been devoted not specifically 
to the extensive development of investi- 
gative activity with a view to bringing | 
marked increases in prosecutions, but to} 
insure that no unnecessary prosecutive 
action may be taken against any inno- 
cent individual or individuals and that, 
on the other hand, cases whieh are in- 
itiated and in which it appears the sub- 
jects under investigation are guilty of the 





products has ever been maintained within 
the district for sale or delivery by or through 
the San Francisco office as a regular and es- 
tablished place of business. 

The reply affidavits set out certain letters 
passing between the appellant and the ap- 
pellee in regard to his invention. These let- 
ters show that the letters from the Pittsburgh | 
office to appellant were forwarded to the San 





Francisco office in order that an interview 
could be arranged between the local agent, J. 
Van Housen, and appellant. 

In the main appellant’s affidavit corrobo- 
rates that of the appellee, stating, however, 
in addition thereto t the door of the office 
occupied by the western agent has the follow- 
ing lettering: “‘McKinney Manufacturing Com- 

any, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, J. Van 

iousen, Representative.” e name of the 

appellee is also carried in the subscribers and 

Classified advertis: sections of the local tele- 

phone directory. 

the number of rooms and employes. 
+ - = 


\. 
ler Co, v. Lud- 


. 723, wherein 
another corpora- 


the Supreme Court in 

low-Saylor Wire Co., & 
the agent was employed b: 
tion as well as by the d 
fringement suit. He rented a room in New 
York City which he maintained as his head- 
quarters as representative of both concerns 
rtioned the rent and stenogra- 
to 
agreement. 
forward them when received to the home 


It was held that the evidence was insuffi- 
cient to establish that the foreign corporation 
had “a regular and established place of busi- 
ness at 30 Church Street, within the intent of 
the statute.” The Supreme Court cites as au- 
thority for its conclusion the case of Green v. 





New Federal Levy Also Not 
Applicable to Instruments 
Of Cities for Government 
Purpose, Court Holds 


Frankfort; Ky., June 16. 
The Federal tax on bank checks imposed 





e also describes the office, | by section 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932 


can not be imposed upon checks issued by 
the State or its subdivisions in the exercise 


se relies en upon, the decision of | of their governmental functions, the Ken- 
236 U 


tucky Attorney General’s office has ruled 
in an opinion written by Gardner K. 


endant in the in- | Byers, Assistant Attorney General. 


While the law contains no specific ex- 
emption in favor of States, counties, or 
municipal corporations, the courts have 
repeatedly held that those agencies 


duty was to solicit orders and | through which their sovereign powers are 


exercised are exempt from Federal tax- 
ation, the opinion explained. 

This does not mean that the accounts 
of every municipal corporation are exempt 
from the levy, the opinion concluded. 
“Such accounts are exempt only in so far 


Cc. B. & Q. R. R., 205 U. S. 530. The question | as they may be drawn on in the exercise 


involved in the latter case was whether,or not 
the corporation was doing business within the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania wherein serv- 
ice was had upon an agent. 
court said: 

“The business shown in this case was in 
substance nothing more than that of soiicita- 
tion. Without undertaking .to formulate any 
general rule defining what transactions will 
constitute ‘doing business’ in the sense that 


of governmental functions, such as pay- 
ment of salaries to State, county, and mu- 


In that case the | nicipal employes, and for any other gov-|~ 


ernmental as distinguished from a pro-| 
prietary or private purpose.” 


The opinion follows in full text: 
Gentlemen: The State Highway Commission 


liability to service is incuzred, we think thet | has requested the Attormey General of Ken- 
this is not enough to bring the defendant| tucky for an opinion as to whether or not 
within the district so that process can be| checks issued by the Commission are tax- 


served upon it. 

“This view 
in the lower Federal courts. Maxwell v. At- 
chison, etc., R. R., 34 Fed. 286; 


Co. v.’ Cincinnati, etc. R. R., 54 Fed 


able under section 751 of the “Revenue Act 


accords with several decisions | of 1932.” 


Subsection (a) of section 751 of said Act 


Fairbank & | reads as follows: 


“There is hereby imposed a tax of 2 cents 


Union Associated Press v. Times Star Co., 84 upon each of the following instruments, pre- 


Fed. 
Fed. 
It appears from these two cases (Tyler v. 
236 U. S. 723; and Green v. 
c. B R., 205 U. S. 530) that the Su- 
preme Court was of opinion that the regularly 
established place of business was one reg- 
ularly established for the doing of business 
as that term had been defined in decisions 
concerning the service of process within a dis- 
trict upon a foreign corporation doing busi- 
ness therein. 

Section 48, supra (28 U. S. C. A., section 
109), permits the service of process upon an 
agent “engaged in conducting such business 
in the district in which the suit is brought,” 
that is to say, engaged in conducting the 
business at the regular and established place 
of business,” the maintenance of which 
within the district is the basis of the court’s 
jurisdiction. 

++ + 


The net result of these considerations is 
that in order to give jurisdiction in a patent 
case in a district wherein the defendant is 
not resident and where reliance is placed 
we section 48, supra, to give jurisdiction 
in such district on the ground that the de- 
fendant has “a regular and established place 
of business” therein, the business conducted 
there must be such as has been recognized 
as giving jurisdiction over the foreign cor- 
poration. 

In short, section 48, supra, requires some- 
thing in addition to the conduct of such 
business, namely, the maintenance of a reg- 
ular and established place of business. This 
view is in accord with the conclusions arrived 
at_by some of the Federal courts. 

In American Elec. Lighting Co. v. Lee, 256 
Fed. 34, Circuit Judge Dodge, sitting in the 
—— court for the district of Massachusetts, 
said: 

“*Place of business,’ in section 48 of the 
Judicial Code (Act March 3, 1911, c. 231, 36 
Stat. 1100 (Comp. Stat. sec. 1030)), is under- 
stood to mean, not a place at which any 
transactions having any reference to the for- 
eign corporation are carried on, but a place 
at which it does such business as makes it 
‘found’ within the district for purposes of 
service; i. e., business carried on in such 
manner and to such an extent as will war- 
Tant the inference that it is present there 
through its agents. 

“Business being done within the district in 
this sense, and acts of infringement done 
therein appearing, section 48 is understood to 
impose the further requirment, as necessary to 
jurisdiction, that it be done at a regular and 
established place, but not to imply that juris- 
diction may be obtained without showing that 
the business done within the district is of the 
above character.” 

Applying that rule to the facts in that 
case, Judge Dodge further said: 

“So long as it followed in Boston only the 
course of business above described, I do not 
think the defendant can be said to have been 
doing busines at the Franklin street office in 
the necessary sense. Its representative there 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


— v. Chesapeake, etc., R. 





Committed at Same 


Boston, Mass. 


Wriiram M. CiarK, UNITED States Immi- 
GRATION INSPECTOR, 
v. 
JAMES ORABONA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
No. 2664. 

On appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Rhode 
Island. 

Before BrncHAM, WILSON and Morton, 
Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 31, 1932 


Witson, J.—This is an appeal from an order | 


of the District Court of Rhode Island grant- 
ing a writ of habeas corpus on the petition 
of the appellee, who is an alien, and who had 
been ordered deported under section 19, chap- 
ter 29, Stat. 889, on the ground that after his 
entry into this country he had been sen- 
tenced more than once because of a con- 
viction for a crime involving moral turpitude. 

The part of section 19 of chapter 29, 39 
Stat. 889, applicable to this case is as follows: 

“Any alien who is hereafter sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term of one year or more 
because of conviction in this country of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, committed 
within five years after the entry of the alien 


crimes charged shall be pursued to a SUC~-/ to the United States, or who is hereafter sen- 


cessful consummation. 
Successful Prosecutions 


tenced more than once to such a term of im- 
prisonment because of conviction in this 
country of any crime involving moral turpi- 


Alien Sentenced for Each of Two Assaults 


Time Held Deportable 


this provision of Sec. 19 here involved. In 
Johnson v. United States. ex rel. Pepe, 28 
Fed. (2d) 810, where the alien was indicated 
for charges of statutory arson laid in ine 
counts, but committed on different dates and 
at different buildings, and the alien was 
sentenced upon four of the counts, the sen- 
tences to run _ consecutively, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit held 


= the alien was liable to deportation and 
said: 
“In 





its natural and reasonable 


of imprisonment’ 
separate crimes for which sentences are im- 


posed, not to the form of the indictment or 


the procedure of a single trial.” (Italics sup- 


plied.) 
In Nishimoto v. Nagle, 44 Fed. 


| 
was 


claimed was only one sentence, 
said: 


committed more than one offense 
moral turpitude for which he had been con- 


Meaning 
‘sentenced more than one to such a term 


refers to the number of 


(2d) 304, 
where the alien was convicted of issuing a 
series of bad checks, each of which consti- 
tuted a felony under the California Code, and | 

sentenced on separate ‘courts the sen- | 
tences to run concurrently, which the alien | 283 U. S. 570, 575, it was held that the sale 
the court 


“It will be observed that the statute does 
not limit the power of deportation to a sec- 
ond conviction, but is based upon the com- 
mission of a number of offenses for which 
the alien has been sentenced. The form of 
the sentence is obviously of no consequence. 

“The purpose of Congress undoubtedly was 
to provide for the deportation of a man who 


involving 


R., 127| sented for payment on or after the 15th day 


after the date of the enactment of this Act 
and before July 1, 1934: Checks, drafts, or 
orders for the payment of money, drawn upon 
any bank, banker, or trust company; such tax 
to be paid by the maker or drawer.” 

Subsection (b) of said section in effect 
makes it the duty of banks or other persons 
paying any of the instruments mentioned in 
Subsection (a), as drawee of such instru- 
‘ments, to collect the amount of tax imposed 
thereby. The foregoing provision constitutes 
Part VI of Title V of the Act, entitled ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Taxes,” and while there is no 
specific exemption in favor of State agencies 
or other govermental boards, it is apparent 
from the definitions contained in section 1111 
of the Act that its provisions are not intended 
to apply to State agencies, or subdivisions of 
the States. 

It may also be noted that the “special 
classes of taxpayers’’ enumerated in section 
4 of the Act, to whom the “General Provi- 
sions and Supplements A to D, inclusive,” 
apply, under Title I, relating to income tax, 
do not include States, counties, or municipal 
corporations, 

+++ 


Title V relating to miscellaneous taxes, in- 
cluding the tax on checks, under Part VI, is, 
however, a distinct and separate provision of 
the Act, and contains no exemption in favor 
of States, counties, or municipal corporations. 
It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
power of the Federal Government to tax 
the different States. 

The State Highway Commission of Ken- 
tucky is an agency of the Commonwealth, 
vested with administrative powers, and is in 
no sense a corporate body. 

Bloxton v. State Highway Commission, 225 
Ky. 324, 329. Board of Councilmen of City | 
of Frankfort v. State Highway Commission, | 
236 Ky. 253, 256. Hunt-Forbes Construction | 
Company v. Robinson, 227 Ky. 138. c. f. State | 
Highway Commission of yoming v. Utah | 
Construction peemrey, 228 -U. S. 194. 

From McCullough v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 
to the present day it has been consistently 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that under our dual system 
of government the two governments, national 
and State, are each to exercise their power 
so as not to interfere with the free and full 
exercise by the other of its powers. 

In Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, 128, it 
was said: 

“The reserved rights of the States, such as 
the right to pass laws, to giye effect to laws 
through executive action, to administer jus- 
tice through the courts, and to employ all 
necessary agencies for legitimate purposes of 
State government, are not proper subjects 
of the taxing — of Congress.’ 

Again in Pollock v. Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, 157 U. S. 429, 584, it was held by 
Mr. Chief Justice Fuller that: 

“As the States can not tax the powers, the 
operations, or the property of the United 
States, 
to carry their powers into execution, so it 
has been held that the United States have no 
power under the Constitution to tax either 
the instrumentalities or the property of a 


State.” 
+++ 


Following this case the court, through Mr. 
Chief Justice Puller, again said in Ambrosini 
v. United States, 187 U. S. 1, 7, that: 

“The general principle is that if the means 
and instrumentalities employed by the general 
government to carry into effect the powers 
granted to it are exempt fom taxation by 
the States, so are those of the State exempt 
from taxation by the general government. 

“It rests on the law of self preservation, 
for any government, whose means employed 
in conducting its strictly governmental op- 
erations are subject to the control of another 
and distinct government, exists: only at the 
mercy of the latter.” 

In the recent case of Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 528, the Supreme Court, 
by Mr. Justice Stone, in reviewing the above 
and other authorities, said: 

“Just what instrumentalities of either a 
State or Federal government are exempt from 
taxation by the other cannot be stated in 
terms of universal application. But this court 
has repeatedly held that those agencies 
through which either government immediately 
and directly exercises its sovereign powers, are 
immune from the taxing powers of the other.” 

In Indian Motocycle Co. v. United States, 





of motor cycles to a State agency, such as a 
municipal corporation, for use in its police 
service, is not subject to taxation by the 
United States Government, such service being 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


of Johnson v. United States ex rel. Pepe, | 
and quoted approvingly that part of the 
; Opinion in that, case quoted above. 

There is no evidence that the offenses for 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BLUE SKY LAWS—Validity—Indefiniteness as to what constit security—“Not 
offered to public’—Application to individual transactions—Sale of mortgage notes— 

The California Corporate Securities Act is not void for uncertainty as to what 
constitutes ‘a “security” within the meaning of the act. Subdivision 7 of section 
& defines the word “security” to include “all bonds, debentures, and evidences of 
indebtedness issued by any company * * * excepting therefrom * * * bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes not offered to the public by the drawer, maker or 
underwriter, thereof, and all mortgages’ and deeds of trust of property situated in 
this State executed to secure the payment thereof.” It was claimed that the words 
“riot offered to the public” are ‘so uncertain, vague and indefinite that a person of 
ordinary intelligence cannot understand their meaning. The court refused to sus- 
tain the contention, declaring that the term, or one of similar import, is found 
in similar statutes of a number of the States, that the term is one of general use, 


and that it has a well-accepted and recognized meaning, especially among persons” 


dealing with corporate securities. 

The statute does not preclude a corporation from obtaining a loan upon its note 
secured by a mortgage upon its property, without a permit, where the transaction 
is between the corporation and a lender who desires to make a-loan to the cor- 
poration upon its mortgage note, since such a note has not been offered to the 
public within the meaning of the statute. The act, if construed to apply to such 
private and individual transactions, would be unconstitutional in that it would 
deny one the right to sell or dispose of his property. The sale of 11 notes secured 
by mortgages on different tracts of land was not within the exception-- The sale 
of the notes was one of a large number of sales of like character made to various 
—— individuals and therefore did not come within the term “not offered to the 
public.” 

A real estate mortgage was held a security within the purview of the act as 
against the contention that the purpose of the act was to restrict the sale of only 
such securities as give the investor the right to particiuate in the earnings or assets 
of a company. 

Leach, In re.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Crim. 3488, May 23, 1932. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS—Principal contractor’s liability to subcontractor’s ma- 
terialmen and laborers—Absence of privity of contract between contractor and 
materialmen and laborers—Effect of contractor’s bond— 


A school building tontractor was liable to persons who furnished material and 
performed labor at the instance of a subcontractor although there was no privity 
of contract between the principal contractor and such materialmen and laborers. 
The school board, in the principal contractor’s action against it for the balance 
due on the contract, caused the unpaid materialmen and laborers to be made 
parties to the suit. The contractor disclaimed liability for the material and labor 
on the ground that it had not contracted therefor. Its bond was conditioned that 
it “shall pay all persons who have contracts directly with the principal for labor or 
materials.” The contract, however, obligated the contractor to pay for all labor 
and material and provided that the school board should withhold final payment 
until the contractor should deliver to the board a complete release of all liens 
arising out of the contract. The court held that the contract inured to the benefit 
of the materialmen and laborers notwithstanding the absence of privity of contract 
between them and the principal contractor, that the fund in the hands.of the 
school board was a trust fund for the payment of their claims, and that the 
failure of the bond to secure the payment thereof was immaterial. Contractor's 
bonds, and the contracts the performance of which are secured thereby, are to be 
construed together and a bond protects a subcontractor’s materialmen or laborers 
if either the bond or the principal contract makes the contractor liable to the 
Materialmen and laborers. 


J. T. Jackson Lumber Co. v. Union Transfer and Storage Co.; 


Ky. Ct. Appls., 
June 10, 1932. . - 
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Status of Bills — 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 











Agriculture 
status: 
To amend Agricultural Marketing 
Act. approved June 15, 1929. Reptd. to 8, 
May 25. Recommitted June 15. 
Bills introducea: 

H. R. 12644. Fulmer. To amend Agricultural 
Marketing Act so as to enable producers of 
Se aaa commodities produced in excess 
of domestic requirements to benefit from 
tariff protection on that e; of their pro- 
duction consumed within U, S.; Agriculture, 

. 12645. Jones. For issuance of agrie 
cultural export debentures, ’to secure to farm. 
ers fair price for agricultural commodities; 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 12648. Sparks. To repeal Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of June 15, 1929; Agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 12649. Rainey. To provide temporary 
aid to agriculture for relief of existing natl. 
economic emergency; Agriculture. 

. J. Res. 434. Fulmer. To authorize and 
direct Secy. of Agric. to provide addtl. facili- 
ties for classification of cotton under U. 8, 
Cotton Standard Act, and for dissemination 
of market news information; Agriculture. 

Aviation 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 868 Transoceanic merchant airsh 

service to carry mails and commerce. Passe 


H, June 16, 
Bridges 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12647. Smith of Va. For construc- 
tion of suitable approach to Arlington Memor- 
ial Bridge; Public —— and Grounds. 

aims 


Changes in 
S. 4536 


Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 97. Extending for year time within 
,| Which American claimants may apply for 

payment, under Settlement of War Claims Act 
of 1928, of awards of Mixed Claims Comm. and 
Tripartite Claims Comm. Passed 8. June 8, 
Passed H. June 10. Approved June 14, 

District of Columbia 
_ | Changes in status: 
S. 2824. To amend act of legislative as- 
sembly of Distr. of Columbia creating office 
of steam-boiler inspector for District. Reptd. 
to S. June 16. 

8. 4082. To regulate business of executin; 
bonds for compensation in criminal cases an 
to improve administration of justice in Dis- 
trict. Reptd. to S. June 15. 

S. 1768. For the opening and closing of 
roads within boundaries of District workhouse 
property. at Occoquan, Fairfax nn Va. 
Passed S. Feb. 17. Passed H. June 13. Ap- 
proved June .14. 





- S. 3929. To authorize closing alleys. Passed 
Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue eet sot eget eee 


ALIENS—Deportation—Grounds—Alien sentenced more than once for crimes in- 


volving moral turpitude—Assault on two persons during brawl—Separate sentences 
for each assault— 


An alien who was charged with assault with intent to kill two men shot during 


S. 4106. To close parts of R Street, 15th and 
Que Streets, and certain alleys, for con- 
struction of junior high school. Passed S, 
Apr. 25. Passed H. June 13. Approved June 14, 

S. 4396. To authorize street lines and trans- 
fer of land for schools, parks, and highways. 


































& poolroom brawl in two indictments, each charging an assault on one of the men, | Passed & June 8. Passed H. June 13. Ap- 4 
and who on conviction was sentenced to a term of imprisonment on each indict- S. 4689. To authorize closing of certain 


ment, was subject to deportation for having been sentenced more than once to a 
term of imprisonment because of conviction of any crime involving moral turpitude. 
The fact that the two assaults upon the two men were made at the same time 
and during the same fight was immaterial since two sentences were imposed for 


separate offenses.—Clark, U. S. Immigration Inspector, v. Orabona. (C. C. A. 1.)—17 
U. S. Daily, 726, June 17, 1932. 





Patents 
PATENTS—Jurisdiction of courts— 


In order to give jurisdiction in a suit for patent infringement in a district 
wherein defendant is not a resident but where he has a regular and established 
place of business within the meaning of section 48 of the Judicial Code (28 
U. 8. C. 109), the business conducted there must be such as has been recognized 
as giving jurisdiction over a foreign corporation; something in addition to conduct 
of business is required, namely the maintenance of a regular and established place 
of business;' bill against defendant company dismissed where agent had an office 
in the district bearing the name of the company and paid for by the company, 
which paid all expenses, but where agent merely did “missionary” work advising 
use of goods, did not sell, keep accounts or deliver goods, and seldom took orders 


but got a commission on all orders—wWilson v. McKinney Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 9.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 726, June 17, 1932. , 








streets in District rendered useless or un- 
necessary. Passed S. June 8. Passed H. June 
13. ‘Approved June 15. 

H. R. 9592. For regulation of business of 
making loans of $300 or less in District. 
Reptd. to H. June 15. 

Finance 
Changes in status: 

H . 12445. To relieve destitution, to 
broaden lending powers of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and to create employ- 
ment by public-works program. Passed H, 
| June 7. Reptd. to S. amended June 15. 
| H. R. 12654. Horr. For loans for relief of 
distress arising from unemployment; Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 378. For apprn. as contribution 
|of U. S. to expenses of Permanent Court of 
| Internatl. Justice for cal. year 1932. Reptd. 
;to H. June 15. 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4892, Reed. To exclude certain lore 
of Veterans’ Administration from operation 
of civil service retirement laws; Civil Service. 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 

















Reported Nowhere Else 


victed and upon which conviction a sentence which this alien was sentenced, though oc- 
has been imposed; whether the sentence run | CUrring during the same brawl, were not the 


“In order to indicate to you gentlemen 
the progress which we have been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain along these lines, I 


tude, committed at any time after entry * * * 

shall, upon warrant of the Secretary of La- 

bor, be taken into custody and deported.” 
The petitioner was born in Italy and came 


might 


state that a comparatively recent 





to this country with his parents in 1911, In 


compilation of figures reflecting existing |1922 he became involved in a brawl in a 


conditions shows that successful prose- 
cutions have been secured in 87 per cent| his shooting two men were severely wounded | 


of the cases tried. 


“J believe that the real test of any law 


enforcement organization is the quali 


n the quantity of the work per- 

— 1 further believe that _ ; n ent sentenced 
f the entire work of an organiza-|serve four and one-half years in the e | 

quality ¢ kind may properly and truly | Pr’son. 


formed by it. 
tion of this 


be judged by the percentage of convictions 


obtained in proportion to the number 


cases in which investigative work is per- 


rmed. - 
tonne United States Bureau of Investi- | The 
ade every effort within its! ' | 
to rectify existing differences and | ¢ver. evidently satisfied that 


gation has m 


wer 


maccuracies in reports submitted by police 


poolroom and guns were 


drawn. The pe- 
titioner fired several shots. 


As the result of 


and he was indicted under two indictments 
for assault with intent to murder, to each of 
which indictments he pleaded nolo con- 


tendere. 
7 = 
Under one indictment he was sentenced to 


ty 


Under the other indictment he was 
granted a deferred sentence. Three years 
later (1925) he was released on parole, and 
of|in 1927 he again became involved in a shoot- 
ing affeir and was twice indicted for an as- 
sault with intent to murder, but upon trial 
one of the indictments was acquitted. 
other indictment is still pending 

The judge who heard the evidence, how- 
the petitioner 
had violated his parole, or whatever the ar- 
rangement was by which his sentence was de- 


departments to the end that comparable, | ferred on one of the indictments in 1922. 


complete and uniform crime statistics | immediately imposed the deferred 


sentence 
the State 


t 
mit “®> desires of the International Asso- 


ion of Chiefs of Police and the con- 
eeessional mandate of 1930. 
Urges Field Supervision 5 
“The United States Bureau of Investiga- 
tion can not and will not provide field 
supervision for police officers in the: prep- 
aration of these reports. I feel quite 
strongly, however, as I said in my address 
at St. Petersburg last year, that the ne- 
eessity for providing a field supervisory or 
advisory force under the jurisdiction of 
this association is urgently apparent and 
that without such an organization thor- 
oughly schooled in the intricacies of police 


reporting, it may be necessary to discon- | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 


be made available in accordance |8"@ ordered him committed to 


rison for a term of seven years. His re- 
ease on parole was again granted by the 
Parole Board of the State of Rhode Island 
on May 28, 1931. 

As a result of the two sentences the Com- 
missioner of Labor under section 19 of chapter 
29, above quoted, ordered the alien deported; 
but upon petition for writ of habeas corpus 
| the, district judge ordered the writ to issue. 
| The two sentences imposed upon the pe- 
| titioner bring him clearly within the pro- 
jvisions of the deportation statute, if the 
| literal interpretation of the 
}govern. The only ground for giving any 
other construction to the statute is that 
| Congress must have had in mind as a con- 
| dition of deportation after the five-year 


moral 
times. 





| “°rne moral turpitude requires no comment 


The courts in several cases have construed 


statute is to 


riod two separate and distinct acts involving 
turpitude and occurring at separate 


That an assault with intent to murder in- 


pose of the law. 
+ + 

“The section providing for deportation by 
reason of such a sentence contains a proviso 
which authorizes the judge imposing the sen- 
ence to provide that the alien shall not 

e deported in pursuance of the act. Z 
therefore, it was the purpose of the judge im- 
posing the sentence to avoid the consequences 
otherwise resulting from a cumulative sen- 
tence, it could have been done by an ex- 
press proviso relieving the alien from deporta- 
tion.” (Italics supplied.) 

In Opolich v. Fluckey, 47 Fed. (@d) 950, a 
District Court in Georgia, where the sentences, 
upon conviction on several counts, were con- 
current, declined to follow Johnson v. United 
States ex rel. Pepe, 28 Fed. (2d) 810 (in the 
latter case the sentences run consecutively), 
but used this language in closing: “It seems 
to me that Congress has not made the test 
}of deportation after five years of residence 
the conviction of one or more crimes, but the 
fact that one has been more than once sen- 
tenced for such crimes.” (Italics supplied.) 

In the Second Circuit in United States ex 
rel. Mignozzi v. Day, 51 Fed. (2d) 1019, which 
was a case where the alien was indicated 
under two indictments, one for possession 


run concurrently. 


v. United States ex rel. Pepe, the court hel 


view of Sec. 19 of Chap. 29, 39 Stat. 889, an 
the alien could not be deported. 


without an opinion. 

The most 
sion of the statute 
Schmucker,“53 Fed. 
Circuit, 


is that of Tassari 
(2d) 570, 
where the alien was 


sentences to run concurrently. 





result of 


.'The court in the Fourth Circuit, howeve 


/ 


concurrently or consecutively is entirely im- 
material from the standpoint of the pur- 


and the other for passing counterfeit money, 
he was sentenced on both, the sentences to 


While adhering to its opinion in Johnson | 


that where the sentences were to run con- 
currently, it was one sentence within the pur- 


Judge | statute, because some hardship may result to 
Chase, however, dissented to the view, but/a violator of the law or to his family, es- 


recent case under this provi- 
Vv. 
in the Fourth | 
indicted for| alien is immaterial. 
separate offenses and sentenced on each, the! 
The case 
differs from the case of United States ex rel. 
Mignozzi v. Day, supra, in that the offenses | 
did not grow out of a single act, but were the 
acts committed at different times. 


preferred to follow the reasoning in the case 


resuit of separate .voluntary acts. He was 
properly indicted and sentenced for separate 





offenses. There is here, therefore, a literal 
compliance with the conditions of the statute, 
viz: that the had been twice sentenced and 
for separate Offenses, each involving moral 
turpitude. 

We have found no case, and none has been 
called to our attention, where, upon the same 
state of facts as exist in this case, a con- 
clusion contrary to that at which we have 
arrived has been reached by any appellate 
court. 

There may be some force as a matter of 
policy in the comments of the District Court 
in this case and of the court in the case of 
United States ex rel. Mignozzi v. Day, supra, 
where the alien came here when young, and, 
as suggested, his training has been under 
the conditions we have provided; and he no 
longer has any contact with or relatives in 
his native country, and perhaps has a family 
here. It seems to us that such considerations 
are for Congress. 

+~+ + 


No such exception is found in the statute, 
nor any reference to such conditions. Con- 
gress, however, has provided that the alien 
shall not be deported, provided the judge sen- 
tencing shall, after due notice to the State 
Department, recommend that the alien shail 
not by reason of the sentence be deported 
in pursuance of the act. No such recommen- 
| daion was given in this case. We are of the 
opinion that the plain language of the act 
was intended to be followed unless a recom- 
|mendation to the contrary is made. 

The courts cannot read something into and 
contrary to the unequivocal language of a 


d 
d 


pecially where action could have been taken 
that might have avoided the resulting hard- 
ship, but was not taken. Whether proceed- 
ings to this effect could be initiated by the 

It does not appear that 
in this case any such request was presented 
for the consideration of the judge imposing 
the second sentence. | 


The decree of the District Court is reversed | 
|and the case is remanded to that court with | 
directions to enter an order discharging the | 
writ and remanding the petitioner to the cus- 
tody of the Immigration Inspector. 


rT, 
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Funds Available |Investments of Utility System 


For Reclamation 


In Its Subsidiaries Described In Hail Covera 


Exceed 5. Million Transactions of Associated Gas & Electric 


Six Million Additional Ap-+ 
propriated for Hoover 
Dam, With Emergency 
Amount Expected 


The Bureau of Reclamation will have a 
total of $5,351,500 in funds for expendi- 
ture on its various projects, except Hoover 
Dam, which is a special project, during 
the next year, according to information 
made available at the Bureau June 16. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 


the Bureau had available $12,557,000 for 
projects other than Hoover Dam, for which 
$15,000,000 was appropriated. 

Present expenditures on Hoover Dam, 
it was explained orally at the Bureau, now 
amount to $2,000,000 per month because 
of the rapidity of construction. The 
amount set aside for the fiscal year 1932- 
1933 by Congress was $6,000,000. In spite 
of certain unexpended previous appro- 
priations, this amount will be inadeqaute 
without an additional emergency appro- 
priation. 


Appropriations Summarized 


Up to the present time, a total.of $31,- 
660,000 has been appropriated for the 
Boulder Canyon project, of which $10,- 
660,000 was appropriated for 1930-1931 and 
$15,000,000 for 1931-1932. A summary of 
the appropriations for the work of the 
Bureau for 1931-1932 and a prospectus of 
available funds for 1932-1933 prepared by 
Chief Engineer R. F. Walter follows in 
full text: 

Congress appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1932, which ends June 30, 1932, for 
construction and operation and mainte- 
nance of the various projects, by direct 
appropriation from the reclamation fund, 
$6,971,000, and by reappropriation of un- 
expended balances of prior years’ appro- 
priations approximately $4,607,000, and 
also authorized the expenditure of $330,- 
000 of commercial power revenues. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was also 
provided from the General Treasury for 
operation and maintenance of the Colo- 
rado River Levee system of the Yuma 
project, Arizona-California. Funds to be 
advanced by irrigation districts and others 
for operation and maintenance of vari- 
ous projects were estimated to amount to 
approximately $549,000, thus making avail- 


‘a 


 \able a grand total of $12,557,000, not in- 


¢ 


cluding the appropriations for the Boulder 
Canyon project. 
Total for Boulder Dam Project 

The total appropriated for the Boulder 
Canyon project, including the appropria- 
tion made in the Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, is $25,660,000. 

For the fiscal year 1933, which ends 
June 30, 1933, Congress has made from 


the reclamation fund a direct appropria- | 


tion of $2,414,500, a reappropriation of 
an estimated unexpended balance of 
$1,887,000 from prior years’ appropria- 
tions, and an authorization to expend 
$320,000 of commercial power revenues. 
In addition, $100,000 has been reappro- 
priated from the unexpended balance of 
prior years’ appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Treasury for operation and main- 
tenance of the Colorado River Levee 
system. . 

Funds to be advanced for operation and 
maintenance of various projects are esti- 
mated at $630,000, making a grand total 
of $5,351,500. An additional appropriation 
of $6,000,000 has also been made for the 
Boulder Canyon project, which brings the 
total appyopriated for that project up to 
$31,660,000. 


Farm Bureau Expenses 
Reduced by Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., June 16. 
The number of employes in the State 


@ Department of Agriculture has been re- 


o 


duced by about 30 per cent, the salaries 
of those remaining have been cut and 
other expenditures curtailed, according to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, J. C. 
Holton. 

This action, he explained, was made 
necessary by a reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the Department, necessitating a 
complete reorganization. 


Utility Is Found Not Liable 


To License for By-product 


. Montgomery, Ala., June 16. 

A gas utility paying a license as such 
is not liable also for a license as a coke 
dealer for selling coke created as a by- 
product in the manufacture of gas, ac- 
cording to an opinion by the Attorney 
General, Thomas E. Knight Jr., to the 
State Tax Commission. 


Field Force to Supervise 


Crime Statistics Urged 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
tinue the development of this great proj- 
ect until such time as this essential field 
organization can be provided. 


“I have given considerable thought to | 


this matter and it is with great reluctance 
that I admit the apparent impossibility of 
further material progress without the as- 
sistance of this association along the lines 
indicated. Nevertheless, it is always of 
advantage to face the facts. 

“It has been forcibly demonstrated to 


me during the past year that this educa- 


tional and constructive work can not be 
handled through the medium of corre- 
spondence. There exists only one method 
of attaining the goal which we all desire— 
comparable and uniform police statistics— 
and that is through the medium of super- 
vision under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


“As I have heretofore stated, it is my 


desire to be of every possible assistance 


to the members of this organization in | 


any project which they may support in 
the intersts of constructive law enforce- 
ment, but it is admitted that this ques- 
tion of field supervison is a problem which 
must be determined within the immediate 
future by your members. 

“The United States Bureau of Investi- 
gation can act only as a receiving sta- 
tion at Washington for the figures which 
are prepared by police chiefs throughout 
the country. It can not, manifestly, in- 
stall record systems nor can it supervise 
the preparation of returns. This is pe- 
culiarly and essentially a police adminis- 
tration function. If my personal desires 
were the controlling factor in solving this 
problem, unquestionably I should be very 
willing and glad to relieve you gentlemen 
of this responsibility but constitutional 
limitations and other important obvious 
considerations would prevent any such so- 
lution of the problem. 

“It is my earnest hope, therefore, that 
this convention will not adjourn until 
some effective and progressive action has 
been taken with a view to providing the 
necessary field supervision for the com- 
pilation of uniform crime statistics in 
this country.” 


| upon 








| supra; 


Company Outlined at Inquiry 


Continuing its examination of the ac- 
counts in the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company system, the Federal Trade 
Commission on June 16 heard testimony 
relative to the company’s investments in 
its subsidiaries. ‘The Commission con- 
currently concluded its inquiry into the 
affairs of Utah Power & Light Company, 
a subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share 
Company. 

Charles Nodder, Commission Examiner, 
testified that stocks in its subholding com- 
panies in the amount of $204,057 held by 
Associated Gas & Electric at the close of 
1929 constituted the means through which 
control of more than 10C operating com- 
panies was effected. 

The subholding companies, whose com- 
mon stock is held by Associated Gas, are 
Associated Utilities Investing Corporation, 
Associated Properties, Inc., and Associated 
General Electric Corporation, according to 
the Examiner. 


Total Investments 


Exceed 600 Millions 


Although the investment in these sub- 
holding companies represents the invest- 
ment actually required to carry the con- 
trol in the companies in the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company group, it was 
pointed out, the company also has made 
advances to, subscribed to the stock of and 
acquired notes and other securities from 
these and other subsidiaries, making a 
total investment in such controlled com- 
panies, at the close of 1929, of $605,109,345. 

This .does not cover the entire ‘nvest- 
ments of Associated Gas and Electric, 
however, the examiner testified, as there 
were also investments of $15,423,000 in As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Securities Com- 
pany, bringing the total investments in 
subsidiaries to $620,532,345. 

In describing the system’s policy in ac- 
quisition of securities, Mr. Nodder testi- 
fied that after 1922, at which time the real 
growth of the system began, there was 
put into effect a policy of acquiring se- 
curities of companies “whi¢h ultimately 
would be desirable in connection with the 
present holdings of this company when 
a sufficient amount of securities had been 
secured for these purposes.” Such se- 
curities were acquired through a newly 
organized company, Associated Utilities 
Investing Corporation. 


Securities Exchanged 
In Acquiring Properties 
Another means by which securities were 


}acquired was through the medium of As- 


sociated Gas and Electric Securities Com- 
pany which has handled many of the ac- 
quisitions through exchange of Associated 
Gas and Electric Company’s securities 
therefor. Acquisition of properties has 
generally been financed by the issuance 
of securities, sometimes for cash and in 
other cases in direct exchange, the ex- 
aminer testified. 


Testimony Relative 
To Utah Company 


At another hearing before the Commis- 
sion, Judson C. Dickerman, engineer exam- 
iner, testified relative to the physical prop- 
erties of the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany, @ member of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company group. 

The Utah system, acording to the ex- 
aminer, represents an aggregate of a large 
number of units of electric property origi- 
nally installed by other owners with sub- 
stantial additions and improvements made 
under the supervision of Bond and Share. 
It is essentially a hydroelectric power 
company, he said, normally generating all 
but insignificant proportions of its elec- 
tric supply by water power and purchasing 
large amounts of hydro power from an 
affiliated company. 

Since its organization in 1912, Mr. Dick- 
erman testified, the company has been 
technically by contract under the super- 








“i 


vision of Bond and Share. It is a “com- 
plete creature of Bond and Share poli- 
cies, he said. 

The directorate of the company, the ex- 
aminer stated, has a majority composed 
of men of local importance but they rep- 
resent less than 7 per cent of voting stock 
which may possibly be locally owned, the 
vast majority of the voting stock being 
owned by the holding company, in turn 
dominated by Bond and Share interests. 

All new construction and improvements 
made under the supervision of Bond and 
Share, he asserted, appear “rugged and 
adequate” for the work planned for, but 
as “simple” and low priced in construction 
as consistent with low operating and 
maintenance expense. 


Company’s Experience 


|With Water Power 


The examiner testified that the com- 
pany’s experience with water power has 
shown steam power at times to be cheaper. 
The system’s Ben River project, he 
pointed out, was planned on the results of 
many years’ stream flow measurements 
preceding 1920 which indicated an average 
run-off of about 1,500,000 acre feet, but 
from 1924 to 1930 the run-off has averaged 
only 800,000 feet. “The uncertainties of 
water power development,” he said, “are 
well illustrated by the experience of Utah 
Power & Light Company. 

The company is subject to public regu- 
lation as to rates and service by utility 
commissions in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
but these commissions have no authority 
over the issuance of securities, he stated”) 

Concerning competitive conditions, the 
examiner testified that a number of pub- 
licly owned hydro plants and local distri- 
bution systems operate in various parts of 
the company’s territory, in at least one in- 
stance, in direct locai competition. The 
company has acquired a number of public 
plants from time to time and incorporated 
them in its system, ne added. 

As an operated physical property, Mr. 
Dickerman concluded, the system may be 
considered as well up to what the probable 
present and near future development of 
the area justifies, both in installation and 
management. But as a financial institu- 
tion, he said, its methods and presenta- 
tion of results are “evidently open to criti- 
cism and questions.” In this connection, 
the examiner refered to inflation of assets 
on the books of the company which was 
brought out in testimony June 15 before 
the Commission. 





Court Reverses Ruling 
On Compensation Basis 


Richmond, Va., June 15.—A compensa- 
tion award under the Federal Longshore- 


men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act which was determined by multiplying 
the deceased employe’s daily wage by 300, 
fixing his annual earnings at $1,104, or 
more than twice the amount of his actual 
earnings during the preceding year, has 
been declared improper by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit: in the case of Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. v. Clark, etc., et al. 
The United States District Court for 
the District of Maryland had affirmed the 
award of the Deputy Commissioner (6 U. 
S. Daily 2871) and had held that heat- 
stroke sustained by the employe while 
trimming coal if the bunker of a vessel 
was compensable. The circuit court up- 
held the judgment of the lower court that 
the injury was compensable but reversed 
the decision in so far as it approved the 
basis on which compensation was awarded. 


American Cars for Europe 


Several American passenger cars have been 
urchased for use on two stages of a new 
agon-Lits travel service between Paris, 
France, and Teheran, Persia. An eight-day 
through semiweekly service is contemplated. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 





Jurisdiction of Court Over Nonresident 
Involved in Patent Proceeding Determined 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


found only took and forwarded orders to itsSoutheastern Distributing Co. v. Nordyke & 
home office in New York for acceptance or: Marmon Co., 159 Ga. 150, 125 S. E. 171. Adver- 


rejection. Green v. Chicago, etc., 205 U 


. &.! tising good will operations, maintenance of an 
530; 27 Sup. Ct. 595, 51 L. Ed. 916; Tyler Co. v.| SF . > 


Ludlow-Saylor, 236 U. S. 723, 35 Sup. Ct, 458, 
59 L. Ed. 808; General, etc., Co. v. Best (D. 
C.), 220 Fed. 347. 

“That his authority from the defendant en- 
abled him to complete transactions there on 
its behalf, or to represent it there in negotia- 
tions so as to bind it, as in St. Louis, etc., Co. 
v. Alexander, 227 U. S. 218, 33 Sup. Ct. 245, 57 
L. Ed. 486, Ann.Cas. 1915B, 77, does not ap- 
pear, nor that ‘he ever assumed to exercise 
such authority there. Only in the solitary 
instance below considered is there any claim 
that said course of business was departed from 
in any respect.” 

+ + + 


Judge Rose of the district court for the 
southern district of New York in General 
Elec. Co. v. Best, 220 Fed. 347, held that sec- 
tion 48 of the Judicial Code (28 U. S. C. A. 
section 109), by giving jurisdiction only where 
the defendant had a regular and established 
place of business required more than the 
statute permitting service where the de- 
fendant is doing business. District Judge 
Wilkerson of the Northern District of Illinois, 
eastern division, in Zimmers v. Dodge Bros., 
21 F. (2d) 152, 155, considered the matter at 
great length in dealing with the section 48, 


|} and said: 


“This statute requires infringement in this 
district, ‘conducting business,’ and ‘a regular 
and established place of business.’ As will 
hereinafter be shown, a corporation may con- 
duct business without having an office in the 


| district, and may have an office without con- 


ducting business. 

“What is meant by ‘conducting business’ in 
this district and ‘regular and established 
place of business?’ No exact rule has been 
laid down by the courts as to what consti- 
tutes ‘doing business,’ but each case depends 

its own circumstances. The same 
quaanien has arisen under other provisions of 
aw. 

“Under section 24 of the Judicial Code 
(Comp. St. section 991), providing for suits 
based on diversity of citizenship, a foreign 
corporation is a citizen of the State creating 
it, but may be served with process in another 
jurisdiction if and when it is actually ‘do- 
ing business’ there. Goldey v. Morning News, 
156 U. S. 518, 521, 522, 15 S. Ct. 559, 39 L. Bd. 
517; Riverside Mills v. Menefee, 237 U. S. 189, 
194, 195, 35 8. Ct. bg 2 L. Ed. 910. 


“It is thus apparent that it is not any 
business activity of a corporation in a dis- 
trict other than that of its residence which 
will justify the conclusion that it is ‘doing 
business’ there, so as to make it amenable to 
process there. Green v. C. B. & Q. R. Co., 205 
U. S. 530, 27 S. Ct. 595, 51 L. Ed. 916; Tyler 
Co. v. Ludlow-Saylor, 236 U. -S. 723, 35 S. Ct. 
458, 59 L. Ed. 808; and numerous cases cited. 

Judge Wilkerson reviews the decisions and 
holds that under circumstances almost identi- 
cal with those in the case at bar there was 
no jurisdiction. 
rule: 

“The corporation must be engaged in carry- 
ing on in a continuous manner a substantial 
part of its ordinary business, to carry on 
which it was chartered. Hilton v. N. W. 
Expanded Metal Co., supra; Fowble v. C. & O. 
R. Co., supra; Duke v. Pioneer Mining & 
Ditch Co, (D. C.), 280 F, 883; Toledo R. Co. v. 
Hill, supra. 

“It is the manner, extent and character of 
the activities of the corporation in the dis- 
trict of suit which is determinative. See 
Riverside Mills v. Menefee, 237 U. S. 189, 194, 
195, 35 S. Ct. 579, 59 L. Ed. 910. Merely inci- 
dental and collateral activities will not suf- 
fice. Green v. C. B. & Q. R. Co., supra; Holzer 
v. Dodge Bros., supra; Toledo R. Co. v. Hill, 
supra; Duke v. Pioneer Min. & Ditch Co., 
Am. Blec. W. Co. v. Lalance, supra; 


He thus summarizes the 





office, listing its name in the telephone direc- 
tory, or having its name on a door, while 
material, do not necessarily constitute ‘doing 
business.’ ” 

District Judge Caffey of the District Court 
of the southern district of New York, in Hoeg- 
ger v. Lawson & Co., 35 F. (2d) 219, held 
that theré was no regular established place 
of business within the meaning of the statute 
under a state of facts very similar to those 
in the case at bar. 

+ 


He stated that the question as to whether 
or not the office maintained by the defendant 
within the district was a “regular and estab- 
lished place of business” depended upon the 
character of business the agent was conduct- 
ing at the place in question. It should be 
observed, however, that the question arose on 
& motion by the defendant to quash service 
of process, and not upon a motion to dismiss. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the sixth 
circuit in Smith v. Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., 203 Fed. 476, had under considera- 
tion the question of jurisdiction in a patent 
infringement case. Here the court assumes, 
without expressly deciding, that the interpre- 
tation of section 48 of the Judicial Code, supra, 
is analogous to that involved in the inquiry 
as to whether or not a corporation is served 
in the right district within the meaning of 
the rule applicable to the service of process 
as stated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in St. Louis 8S. W. Ry. Co. v. Alexander, 
227 U. S, 218. The court there said: 

“A long line of decisions in this court has 
established that in order to render a corpo- 
ration amenable to service of process in a for- 
eign jurisdiction it must appear that the cor- 
poration is transacting business in that dis- 
trict to such an extent as to subject it to 
the jurisdiction and laws thereof. 

“The Lafayette Ins. Co. v. French, 18 How. 
404; St, Clair v. Cox, 106 U. S. 350; Goldey 
v. Morning News, 156 U. 8. 518; Conley v. 
Matkieson Alkali Works, 190 U. 8. 406; Geer 
v. Mathieson Alkali Works, 190 U. S. 428; 
Peterson v. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 205 U. S. 
364; Green v. C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 205 U. 8. 530; 
Mechanical Appliance Co. v, Castleman, 215 U. 
S. 437; Herndon-Carter Co. v. Norris, 224 U. S. 


496. se. * 
~ ++ 

“We reach the conclusion that this case is 
to be decided upon the principles which have 
heretofore prevailed in determining whether 
a foreign corporation is doing business within 
the district in such sense as to subject it 
to suit therein. This courtNhas decided each 
case of this character upon the facts brought 
before it and has laid down no all-embracing 
rule by which it may be determined what con- 
stitutes the doing of business by a foreign 
corporation in such manner as to subject it | 
to.a given jurisdiction. 

“In a general way it may be said that the 
business must be such in character and ex- 
tent as to warrant the jurisdiction that the 
corporation has subjected itself to the juris- 
diction and laws of the district in which it is 
served and in which it is bound to appear 
when a proper agent has been served with 
process. Lafayette Ins. Co. v. French, supra, 
p. ari, Green v..C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., supra, 

In the Circuit Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New. York in Chadeloid Chemical Co. 
v. Chicago Wood Finish Co., 180 Fed. 770, 
Judge Hand held that an office to which sales- 
men would repair and which was used as the 
place of distribution and to press slow debtors, | 
was a place of business within the meaning 
of section 48 of the Judicial Code, but later 
decisions do not seem to go so far, and it is | 
not necessary to do so in this case to uphold 
the ruling of the trial court. | 


The decree of dismissal is affirmed. i 





Decline Recorded | North Carolina Protests Rates 
On Public Liability Insurance 


ae 


B Montana Fund Insurers Urged to Cut Auto Schedules 30 Per 
r Soda Cent and Reduce Loss Ratio 


Volume of Insurance for 
1931 Least of Any Year 
With Loss Ratio Higher, 
Annual Report Shows 


Helena, Mont., June 16. 

The State hail insurance fund sus- 
tained a severe decline in premium in- 
come and amount of business written in 
1931 as compared with 1930, it is revealed 
in the annual report submitted to Gov- 


ernor J. E. Erickson by E. K. Bowman, 
chairman of the State Board of Hail In- 
surance. The volume of insurance was 
the lowest yet written in any year and 
the loss ratio showed an appreciable in- 
crease. 

The total amount at risk in 1931 was 
$279,805 as against $2,001,047 in the pre- 
ceding year. Premium levies were $22,- 
055, as compared with $145,699 and losses 
were $21,871 as against $93,314. Total 
expenditures of the Board during 1931 
were $12,359. As a result of the year’s 
operations the reserve fund decreased from 
$103,000 to $101,037. 

The explanation given by Mr. Bowman 
for the falling off of business was that 
“our grain growers met with the hardest 
combination of drought and low prices 
ever encountered.” If crop production is 
favorable in 1932 a big volume is again 
expected, he said. 

Last year only 234 farmers were insured 
by the State hail fund. Forty-eight loss 
claims were filed. The average number 
of acres insured per farmer declined from 
165 to 162 and the average amount of 
coverage per insured acre from $7.76 to 
$7.37. 


Tax Status ak Bank 
With Assigned Policy 


Deductions for Charged Off 
Loan Are Determined 


When a debt secured by life insurance 
policies having a greater face value but 
lower cash surrender value than the sum 
owed becomes uncollectible, the creditor 
may deduct for Federal income tax pur- 
poses the difference between the amount 
of the debt and the cash surrender value 
of the policies even though it still holds 
the policies and it may also deduct as a 
business expense the premiums paid on 
the policies during the taxable year. 

This was the holding of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals June 15 in 
the case of Dominion National Bank v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The uncollectible debt owed to the bank 
was found to be $7,096 and the cash sur- 
render value of the policies which had 
been assigned to the bank by the debtors 
was $3,498.45 in 1928. The difference be- 
tween the two amounts, or $3,147.55, was 
held to constitute a proper deduction as 
representing a debt partially ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off. 

“The petitioner was under no obligation 
to hold the policies until some future time 
when they would be worth more,” the 
Board said, “and we see no reason why a 
charge-off should not be permitted in the 
year of ascertainment of worthlessness.” 

However, it was held, if the creditor 
wishes to pay premiums on the policies 
in the hope ultimately of recovering the 
full amount of the indebtedness, he may 
do so and is entitled in such case to de- 
duct the amount of premiums paid as a 
business expense. 


Nebraska Asks Road Bids 
On State Preference Basis 


Lincoln, Nebr., June 16. 


Governor Bryan has announced that, in 
advertising for bids to be received June 30 
for $1,700,000 worth of highway work, 
the specifications will include conditions 
whereby contractors may state whether 
they are willing to use material fabircated 
in Nebraska, including cement, sand and 
gravel, steel and lumber, and are willing to 
pay a minimuni wage of 30 cents an hour 
to common labor, use hand and team Jabor 
in preference to machinery, and enfofce a 
maximum of 10 hours for a day’s labor. 

Preference, he said, will be given to 
those who agree to these conditions. Fed- 
eral engineers, he said, have approved the 
specifications and they apply to all subse- 
quent lettings during the year on both 
Federal-aid and State contracts. 


State Police Personnel 
Reduced in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., June 16. 

As the first step toward bringing the ac- 
tivities of the State police within the 
budget reduction of $150,000 ordered by 
the Legislature, Col. H. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, Superintendent, has announced the 
elimination of 10 stations. Eight have 
been abolished and four others combined 
to form two. 

A substantial cut in personnel of the 
organization also will be necessary, he 
said, the curtailments in that respect now 
being studied. The station eliminations 
leave 23 in various parts of the State. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
“AND PUBLICATIONS 


American Documented Seagoing Merchant 


Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over—Serial | 
No. 175, Bur. Navigation, U. 8S. Dept. Com-| 


merce. Price, 75 cents per year. 19-26597 

Monthly Weather Review—March, 
60, No. 3, Weather Bureau, U. 
Agri. Price, $1.50 per year. g) 

Official Reports of Supreme Court—Vol. 285 
U. No. 1, U. S. Supreme Court. Price, 
$1.50 per year. 

Mineral Resources of U. S., 1929—Part 2, Non- 
metals, Bur. Mines, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 4-18124 

Gulf Coast, Local Light List—Lighthouse 
Service, U. S. Dept. Commerce. pply at 
Lighthouse Service. 

Engineering and Surveying—May, 1932. Price 
List 18, 21st. Edition. Apply at Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

National 
U. S. Dept. Agri. 


Apply at Dept. 

Agr. 32-614 

Wisconsin, Agriculture, 15th Census of U. S.: 
1930—Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 

Summary Foreign Commerce of U. 
1932, Part 1, Bur. 
Commerce, U. S. 
$1.25 a year. 

Waxed Tissue 


31-37053 
S8.—April, 
Foreign and Domestic 
Dept. Commerce. Price, 

14-21465 
Paper—Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R125-31, Bur. Standards, 
U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS. 


N. J.—State Government Functions, and data 
bearing on State finances and other sub- 
jects, Budget Dept., 1932, 1933. 
1931. (All fivancial tables, etc., have refer- 
ence to f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931.) 


of N. J., transmitting to 156th Session of 
Legis]. recommendations for State expendi- 
in for f. yr. ending Je. 30, 1933. Trenton, 


‘| the situation. 


25-26852 | 
Conference on Land Utilization— | 


Trenton, | 


Budget Message of A. Harry Moore, Gov. | 


Raleigh, N. C., June 16. 
A protest against present rates of mem- 
ber companies of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for 
public liability insurance in North Caro- 
lina has been made to James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel of the Na- 
tional Bureau, by the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Dan C. Boney. Accom- 
panying the protest is a suggestion that 
unless rates be reduced approximately 30 
per cent and the companies “clean their 
own houses” to obtain a more favorable 
loss experience, the next legislature may 
provide for State regulation of automo- 
bile public liability rates. ‘ 
Mr. Boney contended that the public 
liability loss ratio in North Carolina last 
year was 81 per cent on the basis of 
premiums received and _ losses _ paid. 
Seventeen companies, he said, doing one- 
third of the total business had a loss 
of 125% per cent, while the remaining 56 
companies had an average loss ratio of 
61% per cent. He proposed that the ex- 
perience of the 17 companies be inves- 
tigated to determine the cause of their 
unfavorable experience. 





Proposes Averaging 
Of State Truck Rates 


The North Carolina Commissioner 
criticized recent rate increases in the 
State as unjustified. He urged that con- 
sideration be given to rating trucks by 
averaging the rates of the States through 
which they operate and he also advocated 
the elimination of guest passenger cOov- 
erage by a suitable rider or exclusive 
clause. 

Mr. Beha has replied to Mr. Boney, 
sending him a memorandum prepared by 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, in explanation of the North Caro- 
lina rate situation. (The memorandum 
will be published in full text in the issue 
of June 18.) 

. Boney’s letter to Mr. Beha fol- 
lows in full text: 


Larger Companies 
Lead in Loss Ratio 


“Dear Sir: I have just completed a 
capitulation and review of the automo- 
bile public liability experience in this 
State for the last year, 1931, and I find 
this experience develops some very in- 
teresting facts which I feel should have 
the immediate attention of your Bureau 
as well as the member companies in- 
volved. 

“This experience, which I am sure you 
have available, indicates that while the 
total losses paid for the calendar year 
by all companies writing this class of 
business represents 81 per cent of the 
premiums collected, it is a significant fact 
that out of the 73 companies writing this 
class of business in this State 17 of the 
larger companies, paid out in losses a 
sum considerably in excess of premiums 
collected. In fact these 17 companies who 
‘wrote approximately one-third of the vol- 
ume of business experienced a loss ratio 
of 125% per cent while the remaining 56 
companies writing two-thirds of the busi- 
ness experienced a loss ratio of only 61% 
per cent. 

“To my mind this indicates that there 
is something wrong with the underwrit- 
ing of these 17 larger companies and I 
think very careful attention should be 
given this experience by these companies 
in an effort to locate and correct the 
conditions that could bring about any 
such unfavorable experience. 

“It will be recalled that when, the in- 
crease in this class of rate was filed on 
June 29 last a public hearing was called 
by this Department under the provisions 
of the statute that limits the Depart- 
ment’s control over this class of rate to 
a public hearing and recommendations to; 
the Legislature. 

“At the hearing which was held on 
July 10, your Bureau filed with this De- 
partment the experience for this State 
upon this class of insurance for the four 
years 1927-1930inclusive, which experi- 
ence indicated that the companies had 
sustained a losss ratio of 64% per cent 
over that four year period. 





Increases in Rates 
Declared Excessive 


“Adopting an expense loading of 45 per 
cent of the premium to take care of 
agency commissions, home office expense, 
adjustment expense and taxes, the com- 
panies have a permissible loss ratio of 55 
per cent, which means that some increase 
was justifiable at the time the June 29 in- 
creases were levied, but instead of levy- 
ing an increase in proportion to that in- 
dicated as justifiable from the experience 
which should not have exceeded 25 per 
cent, your Bureau levied on June 29 an in- 
crease of 45 per cent which was not 
found justifiable by this Department. 

“Despite the indicated excessive increase 
levied on June 29 your Bureau again on 
Feb. 1, 1932, levied an additional increase 
of approximately 15 per cent apparently 
based upon the identical experience re- 
viewed in the increase previously levied on 
June 29 with no new experience available 
upon which to base this second increase. 

“If an additional increase was necessary 
in February why was it not levied on 
June 29 as the only experience available in 
February was that available June 29, last, 
and if that experience was to be used} 
the February increase should have been 
levied at that time. 

“It is my opinion, which I think is fully 
supported by the experience of the com- 
panies, that the present rate in effect in 
this State covering automobile public lia- | 
bility coverage is entirely excessive and 
without jurisdiction and immediate steps | 
should be taken by the Bureau to remedy | 








“With these excessive rates in force the 
preferred risks, especially private automo- 
| bile owners, are permitting their insurance | 
|to lapse while the assureds with unfavor- 
able experience are continuing to carry 
their insurance. From the information I | 
have received from local agents writing 
| this class of insurance they are losing this 
class.of business on their best assureds | 
while the unfavorable risks are continuing 
the insurance and the inevitable result to 
the companies is a greater increase in | 
their loss ratio brought about solely by 
their own act in attempting to enforce | 
excessive rates. 


Causes of Increase 
In Loss Ratio Outlind 


“I think there are several causes that 
contribute to the excessive loss ratio ex- 
perienced by some of the larger under- 
writers of this class of insurance. The 
experience of the 17 larger companies in 
this State last year with a loss ratio of 
125 per cent should be carefully investi- 
gated and the cause found and eliminated 
as the people of this State should not be 
burdened with rates’ promulgated upon 
| the experience of these few companies as 
the large majority were able to under- 
| write this business at a fair margin of | 
| profit. } 
“As indicated above, I think this largely | 


; due to poor underwriting on the part of | 








the company and also to their desire for 
premium volume causing them to under- 
write risks that they would otherwise 
probably reject. 

“It is rather significant that some of 
the companies showing such unfavorable 
experience have had their names promi- 
nently mentioned among insurance cir- 
cles in this State as inclined toward rate- 
cutting tactics where competition exists 
among the large premium risks. This 
same principle is probably injected into 
the present fleet coverage which is being 
written at reduced rates without any jus- 
tification. j 

“Another item that in my dpinion plays 
@ part in this is the underwriting of fleet 
trucks domiciled in this State but operat- 
ing in a number of foreign States where 
the traffic is a great deal more congested 
than in this State and the rates consid- 
erably higher. 

“In other words, a truck domiciled in 
North Carolina, and operating between a 
point in this State and a point in New 
York traverses several congested States 
where the accident frequency is consid- 
erably higher, with a resulting increase in 
rates, but should an accident occur, as 
it is likely to, in the congested foreign 
State, that experience is charged to this 
State, from which the premium is re- 
ported. Rates on trucks of this type 
should be adjusted by averaging the rates 
in the States in which the truck is to be 
operated. 


Urges Elimination 
Of Guest Coverage 


“Another important factor in the loss; 


ratio developed in recent years is the so- 
called guest coverage. It is my opinion 
that the companies themselves should 
eliminate the guest coverage by rider at- 
tached to their policies or a specific ex- 
clusion inserted in the policy itself. 

“A considerable portion of the losses 
paid in recent years have been due largely 
to this particular coverage and I think 
you will agree that probably 90 per cent 
of the suits brought by members of an 
immediate family would never be brought 
were it not for the fact that insurance was 
involved and it was never intended that 
public liability policies cover such losses. 

“There is nothing in the laws of this 
State to prohibit the companies excluding 
this form of coverage and I am sure the 
average assured would approve its exclu- 
sion with a corresponding reduction in 
rate. 

“The citizens of this State cannot be 
expected to continue to pay premiums 
on this class of insurance at the rates 
now in effect, and unless some action 
is taken by the Bureau to reduce these 
rates, which in my opinion can be re- 
duced approximately 30 per cent, and the 
companies themselves clean their own 
houses in the underwriting of this busi- 
ness which could permit them a more 
favorable loss experience, I am inclined 
to the opinion that the next General As- 
sembly will deem it necessary to take 
some steps to remedy the situatiom prob- 
ably by conferring upon this department 
or some other State agency the power to 
regulate this form of rate in order that 
@ more equitable rate may be put into 
effect in this State.” 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Darrow, Karl K. Electrical phenomena in 
gases. 492 p., illus. Balt., Williams & Wil- 
kins co., 1932. 32-5019 

Dill, Francis P. The ideal book; two essays 
jointly awarded the prize offered by the 
Limited editions club for best essay upon 
subject, by ... and Porter Garnett. 42 
p. N. ¥., Printed by directors for members 
of Ltd. editions club, 1931. 32-5014 

Engel, Carl, comp. Music from the days of 
George Washington. Music ed. by W. Oliver 
Strunk. Preface by Hon. Sol Bloom. 2d ed. 
61 p. Wash., D. C., U. S. George Washing- 
ton bicentenn. comm., 1932. 32-5003 

Evans, Henry R. Master of modern magic; 
life and adventures of Robt-Houdin. 58 p., 
illus. N. ¥., Macoy pub. co., 1932. 32-5010 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography of . . 
introduction by Edward F. O'Day. 243 p. 
San Frantisco, Printed for Ltd. editions 
club by J. H. Nash, 1931. 32-4740 

Goodrich, Annie W. Social and ethical signi- 
ficance of nursing; series of addresses. 401 
p., illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1932. 

32-4730 

Hanna, Phil T. Libros californianos; or Five 
feet of Calif. books. 74 p. Los Angeles, J. 
Zeitlin, Primavera press, 1931. 32-5013 

Hertzler, Arthur E. Surgical pathology of 
female generative organs. (Hertszjer’s mono- 
graphs on surgical pathology.) 346 p., illus. 
Phil., Montreal and Lond., J. B. Lippincott 
co., 1932. 32-4727 

Holton, Priscilla. Chinese children of Wood- 
cutters’ lane. 68 p., illus. N. Y., Friend- 
ship press, 1932. 32-4935 

Hopkins, Arthur M. How's your second act? 
Notes on art of production. 43 p. N. Y., 
S. French, 1931. 31-28232 

Hosic, James F. The Hosic-O’Shea speller; 
based on words most commonly used by 
Amer. people, by ... and M. V. O'Shea. 224 
p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1932. 

32-4991 

Jeans, Sir James H. Mysterious universe. Rev. 

ed. 192 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1932. 
32-5017 

Leake, Stephen M. Principles of law of con- 
tracts. 8th ed., by R. R. A. Walker. 1,088 p. 
Lond., Stevens & sons, Itd., 1931. 32-4744 

Lovell, Mrs. Caroline (Stiles). The Golden 
isles of Georgia. 300 p. Boston, Littie, 
Brown & co., 1932. 32-26090 

Lynn, Sidney A. Revenue procedure and 
practice in King’s bench division in suits by 
writ of subpoena ad respondendum. 178 p. 
Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 1931. 

MacDonald, Robt. G. Golf at a glance; pocket 
“pro.” Illus. 40 p., illus. Chicago, Bruce- 
Roberts, 1931. 32-5012 

Macer, Alfred T. Law _ of dilapidations 
(Macer’s). 8th ed., by S. Pascoe Hayward. 
(College of estate management series.) 199 
p. Lond., Estates gazette. 1931. 32-4743 

MacKaye, Percy. Wakefield, folk-masque of 
America; mid-winter-night’s dream of birth 


\. of Washington, designed and written for 


U. S. comm. for celebration of 200th anni- 
versary of birth of George Washington 1732- 
1799. 171 numbered leaves. Wash., D. 
George Washington bicentenn. comm., 1932. 
32-4933 
Nelson, Wm. T. Report on investigation of 
pulmonary conditions of mine employes, 
Western Australia during years 1925-1926, by 
. . . Medical officer in charge, Common- 
wealth health laboratory, Kalgoorlie. Is- 
sued by Div. of industrial hygiene, com- 
monwealth Dept. of health. (Australia. 
Dept. of health. Service pub. (Div. of in- 
dustrial hygiene), no. 5.) 99 p. Canberra, 
H. J. Green, govt. printer, 1928. 32-2283 
Nogales y Mendez, Rafael de. Memoirs of a 
soldier of fortune. 380 p. N. Y., H. Smith, 
inc., 1932. 32-5011 
Proctor, Frank B. Law of municipal corpo- 
rations in Ontario. p. 637-1053. Toronto, 
Canada, Burroughs & co. (eastern) Itd., 1931. 
32-4742 
Home lessons in tap dancing. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1932. 
32-4723 
Birth of the German re- 
public, 1871-1918, by . . .; tr. from German 
by Ian F. D. Morrow. 286 p. N. Y., Oxford 
univ. press, 1931. 31-28690 
Ross, Leland M. This democratic Roosevelt; 
life story of “F. D.”; authentic biography, 
by ... and Allen W. Grobin. 312 p. N. Y., 
E. P. Dutton & co., 1932. 32-4738 
Roxburghe club of San Francisco, Roxburghe 
club of San Francisco. 38 p. San Francisco, 
Calif., Jonnck & Seeger, printers, 1931. 
32-5015 
Scholl, Wm. M. The human foot; anatomy, 
physiology, mechanics, deformities and 
treatment. 4th ed. 605 p., illus. Chicago, 
Foot specialist pub. co., 1931. 32-4728 
Washburn, Mabel T. R. George Washington 
book for Amer. children. 113 p., illus. N. Y., 
S. Gabriel sons & co., 1932. 32-4739 
Wenger, Christian N. Devotions in profile. 
134 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford co., 1932. 
32-4932 


Ramsey, Rita. 
64 p., illus. 


Rosenberg, Arthur. 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Laws on Rating 
Found to Apply 


To Reciprocals 


New York Superintendent of - 
Insurance Holds Section 
Of Act Is Applicable to 


Such Associations 


New York, N. Y., June 16. 
Reciprocal insurance exchariges are sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 141 of the 
New York Insurance law and must there- 
fore file with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment their rate manuals, schedules, rat- 
ing plans and other information regard- 
ing their rates, according to a ruling just 
issued by the State Superintendent of 
Insurance, George S. Van Schaick. 
Protests were made in behalf of recip- 
rocal associations that they were ex- 
empted from the operation of the statute. 
They contended that if they are subject 
to rate regulation at all, it must, be un- 
der section 14l-a as an amendment to 
section 141 and under subdivision 8 of 
section 14l-a they are specifically ex- 
empted. It was also argued that in any 
event section 141 does not apply to in- 
dividual insurers as distinguished from 
rating organizations. 


Sections Not Contradictory 


Mi. Van Schaick held section 141 and 
section 141-a do not, contradict or super- 
sede each other. The Legislature made 
certain reciprocals subject to section 141 
and exempted them from 141-a, he said, 
and the provisions of section 141 are 
“manifestly applicable to the individual 
rate and insurer whether or not affiliated 
with any rating organization.” The rul- 
ing of the Superintendent follows in full 
text: 

Various associations denominated Re- 
ciprocal Exchanges have been heretofore 
called upon pursuant to the provisions of 
subdivision 3 of section 141 of the Insur- 
ance Law to file rate manuals, schedules 
of rates, rating plans and other informa- 
tion concerning their rates. Such asso- 
ciations have protested against making 
the filing upon the ground that they are 
exempted from the operation of the stat- 
ute. A hearing was held on May 12, 1932, 
before Samuel R. Feller, Third Deputy 
Superintendent, and Joseph J. Magrath, 
Chief of the Rating Bureau, at which 
counsel for the associations was heard 
and filed a memorandum. 

Associations’ Claim 


The gist of the associations’ position is 
that section 14l-a is an amendment to 
section 141, is particular in its scope and 
effect and undertakes to provide a com- 
plete and exclusive procedure for the reg- 
ulation of rates for fire risks. The asso- 
ciations insist that their rates may be 
regulated, if at all, under section 14l-a 
and that they are specifically exempted 
by subdivision 8 thereof which makes the 
section inapplicable “to contracts made 
by companies or associations whose busi-’ 
ness is confined chiefly to the insurance 
of sprinklered risks and which are con- 
ducted solely for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the members and which .pay no 
commissions or brokerages for the acquire- 
ment of their business.” 

The further argument is presented that 
in any event individual insurers as dis- 
tinguished from rating organizations are 
without the purview of section 141. 


Basis of Rate Structure 


The contentions of the associations 
when projected against the legislative 
background of the rating laws are not 
convincing. The foundation of the pres- 
ent rating supervision structure is section 
141 of the insurnace law (Laws of 1911, 
ch. 460 as amended by Laws of 1912, ch. 
175). This section as orginally enacted 
permitted fire companies to combine for 
the purpose of fixing and maintaining 
rates which were to be filed with the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance whenever he- 
called for them. The statute prohibited 
unfair discrimination between risks and 
empowered the Superintendent to order 
the removal of such discrimination. De- 
spite various amendments to section 141 
during the ensuing years, the Depart- 
ment’s supervisory power over rates was 
inadequate. In 1922 in order to strengthen 
such power the Legislature amended sec- 


.| tion 141 and added section 14l-a to the 


insurance law. (Laws of 1922, ch. 660 as 
amended by Laws of 1923, ch. 436.) 

One section in no way contradicts or 
supersedes the other. Section 14l-a was 
intended to and does supplement the au- 
therity conferred upon the Department 
under section 141. For example, the power 
of the Superintendent to call for fire rate 
filings and pass upon discriminations may 
be found under section 141. The power 
to determine the adequacy and reason- 
ableness of such rates as filed is vested 
in the Superintendent under section 14l-a, 


Legislative Motive 


There are a variety of practical con- 
siderations which might have motivated 
the Legislature in making certain re- 
ciprocals subject to section 141 and ex- 
empting them from the operation of sec- 
tion 14l-a. There is no necessity for fix- 
ing the particular motive. The fact of 
the matter is that the Legislature saw 
fit to make the distinction. 

The contention that section 141 applies 
only to rating organizations may find 
some support in the wording of that sec- 
tion prior to 1922. The present language 
of subdivision 3 thereof was carefully 
drafted. It specifically states that rating 
organizations “and any person, association 
or corporation authorized to transact the 
business of insurance in this State”. shall 
file information concerning rates “as may 
be suggested, approved or made by any 
such rating organization or by or for any 
such person, association or corporation 
authorized to transact the business of in- 
surance within this State for the pur- 
poses specified in this section.” 
The provision is manifestly applicable 

the individual rater and _ insurer 
whether or not affiliated with any rating 
organization. To hold otherwise would be 
to construe and interpolate where no rea- 
son for construction and interpolation 
exists. Administrative agencies should 
seek to effectuate rather than thwart 
legislative intent. 

In view of the foregoing the Depart- 
ment need not determine at this time 
whether the associations fit the descrip- 
tion of the reciprocals exempted from the 
provisions of section 14l-a. 

Accordingly Reciprocal Exchanges are 
held subject to the provisions of section 
141 and are hereby directed to file forth- 
with available rating material as here- 
tofore requested. 


‘Ohio to Sue Gas Company 


In State Building Explosion 


Columbus, Ohio, June 16. 

A leaking gas main of the Columbus 
Gas & Fuel Co. was declared, in a report 
by the Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman, 
to the State Office Building Commission, 
to have been responsible for an explosion 
last April which wrecked a portion of the 
new State office builidng. 

The Commission granted authority to” 
the Attorney General to institute suit for 
the recovery of the full damage to the 
structure. 
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é Ti dp Actions for n the Great La S 0 f Gove rm ent Assembled and Made Public June 16 by the Department of Commerce 

| Years in Advanee| “Csenerue jor rrerenion” Ships Advocated mare 
Competitive Bidding Sought 


Moon and| A navigation patrol boat, the “Psyche,” 
For All Federal Vessels at 


. has been assigned to the Great Lakes by 
Other Factors Determin-|;;,, pureau of Navigation to cooperate 

House Inquiry Into Gov- 
ernment Businesses 
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Eleven Stations 

Now Involved in 
‘ Radio Transfer 

Two Philadelphia Units Join 
Nine Concerned in Pro- 


posal of KYW-KFKX for 
Removal to That City 


1928 


1932 June 16 
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N AND DISTRIBUTION 
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OR, CONE vo ceeccvccsvicccnecechowend cusete 
Bullding contracts (da. av., 37 States), 
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Effects of Sun, 
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42 
' ed and Water Level Shown | with owners and passengers of small boats 
; 2 ° in preventing loss of life, due to the lack 
For Any Given Minute of equipment required by law, according 
} | to Arthur J. Tyrer, Commissioner of the 
. With thousands thronging the s¢ashore 


Freight cars 
Loadings, 

Coal and coke, cars ... 
Forest products, cars ...... 
Grain and grain products, 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. 
Miscellaneous, cars ..... eee 


1 oer 


002,813 
153,649 

66,363 | 
3,989 
4,774 
259,237 
398,192 
66,609 


hates QE ciextces 1,055,768 | 1 
69,393 
Bureau. On June 11, the “Psyche” rescued 

; Continued from Page 1.) 
e tide tables made|two persons thrown into the water when c 
Sartalte fo ths Ooatt and Geodetic Sur- | their outboard motor boat overturned near| through competitive bidding, but since 
vey take their place among the season’s| Bay City on Lake Michigan. that time it has established a clothing 
“best sellers” as parties plan outings, and| Recent inspections of vessels in the manufacturing plant at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
fishing expeditions get under way. But | Great Lakes show that nearly 50 per cent ite snalen tically all the clothes 
this is far from being the only value of|are not properly equipped, said Commis- | WC makes practically 
tide predictions. This information is of|sioner Tyrer, whereas about 9 out of 10|for the Department. He added that the 
great importance to shipping and other| such vessels in Atlantic and Gulf waters |Department is considering manufacturing 
interests throughout the year, and without| comply to even the most technical re- | its own shoes and caps. 
estimates of future tide actions, sea walls | quirements of the law. In the latter wa- Tells of Plants Closed 
and other harbor improvements could not | ters, inspection work has been under way The Brooklyn plant, Mr. Bacon said 
fficiently. for several years and a consequent de- ( , 

be planned effic y turns out about $500,000 worth of clothing 

Few persons stop to think how the tides | crease in fatal accidents effected. a year, and added that this has resulted 
are predicted accurately years in ad- There are about 40,000 small motor in virtually closing all of the plants which 
vance. They feel, in a vague sort of way, boats in the Great Lakes. Congress had used to manufacture these clothes. 
that the moon and sun are responsible/|made ample provision for the equipments The Navy Department in 1929. Mr 
for the rising and falling of the ocean) of these vessels and the Bureau of Navi- Bacon said, claimed that its plant at 
level that ranges from a foot average at| gation, through its inspection vessel and : 


Two more broadcasting stations have been 
5,854 | added to the list of nine already involved 
B24 in the dispute over Chicago’s Station 
m KYW-KFKX’s moving to Philadelphia, it 
2,364| was stated orally June 16 at the Federal 
Radio Commision. 

4 Application made public June 16 con- 
3,874 | tained the request of Stations WFAN and 
11,219} WCAU, both of Philadelphia, to change 
76| from their present frequency allocations 
to the 1,020-kilocycle channel on which 

110.6) the Chicago station now operates. 
145| Station WFAN, the Keystone Broad- 
casting Company, asks for a construction 
:211| permit to install a new transmitter, lo- 
gegg| cation to be determined, to change its 
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freguency from 610 kilocycles to 1,020, and 
to increase its power from 500 watts to 


Annapolis, 


ing of predictions than these two factors. | partment of Commerce.) 


Early in this century, ee Sg a R. 
A. Harris, tidal mathematician, and E. G New Rules Propose d 
To Meet Advances in 


Fisher, mechanical engineer, began work- 
ing on a machine. They finished it 10 
years later. This machine, with its in- 
tricate wheels, gears, pulleys, chains and 
other moving parts, makes it possible to 
predict the tide at any hour for centuries 


ead. 
rt Predicting Tide Variations 


The machine can do more than that. 
It can look into the distant past as weil 
as into the future, and teil, within a 
tenth part of a foot, the stage of the 
tide when Columbus sailed into his first 
port of call on the North American con- 
tinent. 

The only ‘possibility of error lies in the 
fact that man-made changes in coast and 
harbor contour or unusual ee reel to ee 

influence the run of the tide, E 
ks aactien of course, can not take [Continued from Page 1.] 
these factors into consideration. the radical changes and developments in 

The tide predicting machine of the|this field. The regulations and specifica- 
Coast and Geodetic Survey looks very/|tions are intended to assure the continu- 
complicated and mysterious to the lay- ation of the maximum of safety to life 
man. On this machine is one constituent | and property at sea which has ben main- 
representing the sun, another representing | tained for many years by this branch of 
the moon, while other coordinate varying | the Government service. 
factors. In all, the machine is capable; Supervising Inspector General Dicker- 
of summing up as many as 37 constitu-|son N. Hoover of thé Steamboat Inspec- 
ents which make up the tide. Of this num-| tion Service, points out that in the last 
ber, only about 25 are used in most/| 20 years there has been a steady improve- 
instances. ment in steam engine and marine boiler 

Among these constituents are thos€/ design as an outgrowth of the best for 
which compensate for the varying dis-|economy of operation. A few years ago, 
tance between the earth and the moon./for example, boilers were built to with- 
the position of the moon in relation to/ stand a pressure of about 185 pounds and 
the equator, the position of the moon in|a maximum temperature of about 400 F. 
relation to the sun, and a large number | present-day boilers are built to carry a 
of other factors. The machine also is con-/ working pressure of about 450 pounds and 


Developments in Boilers and 
Higher Pressures Cited by 
Federal Steamboat Inspec- 


tion Service 


Md., to 30 feet in parts of|/the marine divisions of the customs- 
Alaska. In this they are right, but to the/ houses, is endeavoring to secure their 
workers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur-| equipment in accordance with the law for 
there is a great deal more to the mak-/|the protection of life and property.—(De- 


Steamship Propulsion 


structed to take into consideration the in- 
fluence of trade winds and the shallow- 
ness of the water on certain beaches 
which change the normal curve of the 
tide. 

Charting of Information 

All working parts of the machine are | 
connected by a chain which sums up the 
effects from the various constituents which 
make‘ up the tide. In this way, a reading 
is obtained which takes into consideration 
all tide factors and corrections. 

The machine draws a picture of future 
tides upon a roll of paper in such a way 
that the tide’s relative level is recorded 
for each hour of the day. Simultaneously, 
a set of dials records the stage of the tide 
at each minute of the day. The machine 
is so built that it locks itself at each 
high and low water so that these readings 
may be taken for the tide tables. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is now 
making tide predictions for 1934. The first 
step in predicting a tide at a given point 
is to analyze available tidal data. After 
the analysis, it takes about two hours to 
adjust the machine for the constituents 
of the tide at that point, and about seven 
or eight hours to run through and tabulate 
the tide movements for a year. 


Predictions are not made for all points | 


on the coasts, as this would take too much 
time. But predictions are made for all 
major points and a table of differences 
is included in the tide tables by means 
of which predictions may readily be ob- 
tained for intermediate places.—(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


Court Fixes Status 
Of Canadian Rates 


Shipper Must Pay Although 
Carrier Misquoted Charge 


American shippers using Canadian car- 
riers are advised to be thoroughly familiar 
with Canadian rates by United States 
Consul J. H. Keeley Jr., Montreal, in 
view of the recent decision of the Circuit 
Court of Montreal, obligating shippers to 
pay the rate established by law even 
though it may be inadvertently misquoted 
by the carrier. 

The decision was rendered in an action 
against a shipper by the Canadian Rail- 
Ways, to recover additional payment of 
freight charges which the company 
claimed were due under the tariff in force 
at the time of shipment. The consign- 
ments had been diverted en route at the 
request of the defendant and the rates 
erroneously misquoted on the bills of lad- 
ing by the company’s agent. 

The defendant maintained that he had 
, paid the rates charged him by the com- 
pany for the diversion of the shipments 
according to the company’s bills of lading 
and that it was not until a year after 
the shipments had been made that he was 
notified of the undercharge. He stated, 
that in the mean time, he had sold the 
goods to a firm which had subsequently 
gone bankrupt and was unable to recover 
anything to make up the difference in 
shipping charges which formed part of 
the selling price of the goods. 

In rendering the decision the court said 
in part, “that one could not plead ig- 
morance of a railway company’s tariff, 
or that he was misled by the informa- 
tion received from the company’s em- 
ployes; * * * that the company’s employe 


is alone responsible and the company can | 
claim the difference notwithstanding the | 


erroneous information.” 


In deciding in favor of the railroad 


the judge of the court said: 


“In view of the status and the great 
weight of authority, I find that, as the 
railway company’s tariff has force of law, 


and, therefore, is binding on all parties 


both the company, the shipper and the 
consignee, it can not be derogated there- 
from, and ignorance of its nature or mis- 
information of its content or of the rates 
to apply to special shipments either by 
the company or its employes, does not 
bind the company or relieve the third 
person from paying the correct toll as 
fixed by the tariff, even if this misin- 
formation may cause him a prejudice and | 


he may have suffered a loss thereby.” 


The court accordingly maintained the 
railway company's action.—(Issued by the 


Department of Commerce.) 


a temperature of 700 F. 

To illustrate, the Mauretania and Lusi- 
tania, crack liners of 20 years ago, were 
designed for a working pressure of 195 
pounds and a temperature of about 385 
F. Modern liners are equipped with 
boilers built to withstand a working pres- 
sure of 400 to 450 pounds and tempera- 
tures up to 700 F. These pressures and 
temperatures are far from what may come 
in the future. Designs are being worked 
on now which call for pressures up to 900 
pounds. One-half of this pressure would 
have been completely beyond the ken of 
marine engineers of 25 years ago. 

These two developments alone have 
|many ramifications, and as the Steamboat 
Inspection Service accepts the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that the traveling 
| public, the shippers and the personnel of 
the vessels are afforded maximum pro- 
tection, it has been necessary that its 
workers keep abreast of all modern de- 
velopments. Among the developments ac- 
companying the higher pressure and 
higher temperature boilers are fusion 
welding and the development of materials 
intended to withstand greater pressure 
and higher temperature. This has made 
greater care necessary in making inspec- 
tions. 


| Materials Examined 


| All materials going into these boilers 
are thoroughly examined by _ inspectors, 
even before the metal leaves the mills and 
the responsibility does not cease when the 
boiler is installed. A complete record is 
kept of who made the inspections, and if 
any defect develops during the life of 
the boiler, the responsibility is soon fixed. 

In the field of fusion welding, for ex- 
ample, the inspections have become more 
intricate. 





}is made, an X-ray photograph is taken 
to show the condition of the weld. Then 


a piece of the welded material is actually 


tested to determine the tensile strength, 
jits ability to bend without cracking, its 


|toughness and as a last test it must be 
able to stretch 30 per cent of its length 
without parting. The test to which plates 
includes a 20 per cent 


jare subjected 
stretch before parting. 


Fusion welding 1s considered so impor- 
|tant in marine boiler construction that a 
| separate section of the boiler code is con- 


| fined to this subject. 


| The higher pressure to which boilers are 
| now subjected has resulted in extensive 
| research and experiments for the develop- 
;}ment of light-weight materials with a 
| higher tensile strength than those used in 
For example, in the 
|old days the tensile strength of boiler 
| plate ranged from 55,000 to 65,000 pounds, 


| older type boilers. 


jhave a 
pounds. 


tensile strength up 


| of 


and reliable under these conditions. 
Safety Factor Increased 


| 


| Supervising Inspector General Hoover | 
|points out that even with the greater 
to 
which modern boilers are subjected, the 
safety factor is being steadily increased. 
The Steamboat Inspection Service, in de- 
termining the steam pressure to be al- 
lowed, insists upon an ultimate strength 


pressure .and higher temperatures 


of from four to six 
working pressure, 
factor of safety of from four to six. 


times the norma 


plosion is the fact that a hydrostatic tes’ 
equal to one and one-half 


the boilers annually. Therefore, a boile 
permitted to operate at a working pres 


ness, defect or deterioration might be de 
tected and remedied before an acciden 
occurs. 


Forest Fire Funds Rebated 


a 
of the State.—(Department of Agriculture.) 





Not only do the inspectors have 
|@ chemical analysis of the steel that is to 
go into the boilers, but when-the weld 


; whereas boiler plates of the present day 
to 75,000 


The sharp increase in the. temperature 
steam in present-day boilers resulted in 
| the development of new types of material§ 
which must be understood and tested by 
the Steamboat Inspection Service. Plates, 
tubes and parts subjected to this intense | 
heat must be of material that will be safe 


One of the features of the inspection 
given boilers to assure safety against ex- 


times the 
| working pressure is applied to each of 


sure of 400 pounds would be subjected 
each year to a hydrostatic test of 600 
pounds in order that any inherent weak- 


Maine rebates to land owners this year 30 
per cent, or $151,992 of its fund for forest | Mixed, per cent 
protection, after providing fire protection for ; 268s, frozen, per 

10,000,000-acre area in the northern hal: 


Brooklyn could make garments as cheaply 
as they could be made by a private con- 
‘cern, but they did not figure in their 
cost of production overhead, and interest 
on the plant. Today, he added, the Navy 
plant’s pay roll and overhead costs are 
the same, while those for the private 
firms have decreased considerably. 

The Navy also maintains a clothing fac- 
tory in Philadelphia at which clothes are 
made for the Marine Corps, and the 
Army has one in the same city, he said. 

Except for a few high-ranking officers 
who supervise the work, civilian labor is 
used in these Government factories, Mr. 
Bacon told the Committee. 

Cotton Competition 

J. W. Garrow, of Houston, Tex., chair- 
man of the Economic Committee of the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
explained how cotton is handled through 
private brokers and factors, and elabo- 
rated on the criticism of the Farm Board’s 
practices in competing with private 
dustry that had been given the previous 
day by Dameron H. Williams, representing 
the same organization. (Discussion of 
Mr. Williams’ testimony appeared in the 
issue of June 16.) 

Two representatives of lithographing and 
mapping companies complained to the 
Committee that Government departments | 
|in which there are lithograph divisions 
are making maps for other agencies of the 
Federal Government, as well as for State 
agencies. They were William O. Tufts, 
of Washington, D. C., representing the 
Rand-McNally Company, and A. Hoen, 
representing A. Hoen & Company, of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Production of Maps 


| They said that there are five Govern- 
‘ment departments in which there are 
{lithograph divisions. 
Maps giving scientific results should be 
|placed before the public in the cheapest 
way possible, Mr. Tufts said, but the by- 
products, such as State and United States 
maps, should not be placed on the market 
without regard to the cost to the Govern- 
ment when private companies could not 
possibly get out the maps at such low 
cogt as those charged by the Government. 
he Government lithographers go be- 
yond the making of maps for their own 
departments, Mr. Hoen said, and maps are 
made for other agencies. The Govern- 
ment can make them cheaper, he said, 
because the Government does not figure 
in its cost light, heat, rent and other over- 
| head, which must be done by private in- 
dustry in figuring the cost. Mr. Tufts 
said Government maps have been found 
in schools and colleges. 











State to Investigate 
Natural Gas Rates 


Colorado Interstate Company 
| Charged With Selling Direct 


Denver, Colo., June 16. 

A formal investigation of natural gas 
rates in Colorado has been started by the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Upon its own motion the Commission 
ordered the Colorado Interstate Gas Com- 
pany to show cause, within 20 days, why 
it should not be required to cease distribu- 
tion of gas in Colorado. 

The company holds a certificate of pub- 
lic necessity and convenience. to operate 
in interstate commerce. Under its permit 
the company has éthe right to pipe nat- 
ural gas into the State and sell it to dis- 
tribution companies. 

It is contended by the Commission that 
the company is supplying natural gas di- 
rect to large industrial plants in south- 
ern Colorado. The Commission has re- 
ceived complaints from southern Colorado 
coal operators who contend that, by selling 
gas direct to the industrial consumers. 
the gas company is engaging in intrastate 
trade and that it has no permit for this 
type of distribution. 

The order by the Commission recites 
that the Colorado Interstate Gas Com- 
pany is selling gas through local distribu- 
tion systems and that “the Commission 
has information the company itself is en- 


gaged in local distribution to ultimate 
consumers.” 


Doherty interest and 15 per cent of the 
stock is owned by the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado. Under its State per- 
mit the company is permitted to carry 
gas into the State from Texas and de- 


The Colorado Interstate Company is a! 


Bank debits: 
New York City, mills. of dolls . 
Outside New York City, mills. of dolls.. 
Bond sales, New York Stock Exchange: 
United States Government, thous. of 
dolls, 
Average 
dolls 


‘price ° “40 corporation’ * bonds, 
Business failures, number ....-.- testers 
Federal reserve banks: 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. ....... 
Total reserves, mills.\of dolls. ........+ 
Federal reserve reporting member banks: 
Total loans and discounts, mills. of 
dolls. ....... Cecccccccce eeccees 
Total investments, mills. of dolls. ..... 
“Other” loans, mills. of dolls. ....... ees 
Net demand deposits, mills. of dolls... 
Time deposits, milis. of dolls, .....+++. 


aoe exchange, rate quoted (da. av.), 
ONES. cccccccccccqeccccusenccs ecccccee 
Interest rates on brokers’ loans: 
Time money, New York, per cent . 
Call money, New York, per cent . ° 
os in circulation (da. av.), mills. of 
Stocks, New York Exchange: wee 
Average price 50 stocks, dolls. ......... 
Sales, thous. of shares ......... ccescece 


Stock prices, weeees: 
Industrials, rails, and utilities (421), 
rel. to 1926 . 
All industrials (351), rel. to 1926 
All railroads (33), rel. to 1926 ... 
All utilities (37), rel. to 1926 .. 


2,474 
2,680 


5,371 
4,066 


22,505 2,107 


94.70 


68.86 
708 474 


37 
| i 
30,967 
| 


471 185 


3,445 


14,641 
7,811 
7,850 

13,552 
7,325 

4.86 


1.50 
1.50 


4,736 


127.02 
9,304 


e 


Decline in Prices for Farm Commodities 


Accompanies General Recession in Trade 
[Continued from Page 1.) , 


was 56 per cent of the 1910-1914 average, 
compared to 59 per cent on April 15 and 
86 per cent on May 15, 1931. The ex- 
change value of farm products for the 
goods which farmers usually buy is now 
only about 50 per cent of the 1910-1914 
average. 

Fruits and vegetables was the only 
group of farm products to register a price 
rise from mid-April to mid-May; the in- 
dex of poultry product prices being un- 
changed, while prices of all other groups 
declined. Meat animals registered a 
greater price decline than any other 
group. Of the 24 major agricultural 
products, only 3, viz, potatoes, apples, and 
eggs, increased in their farm price from 
April 15 to May 15. 

Wholesale Prices Lower 

Wholesale prices of several farm prod- 
ucts, particularly grains, cotton, and po- 
tattoes, have declined further since mid- 
May. The Bureau of Labor statistics’ 
weekly index of wholesale prices of farm 
products for the week ended June 4, made 
a new low at 64 per cent of the 1910-1914 
average, compared to 67 per cent for the 
week ended May 14. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
in the United States for the week ended 
June 4 was 93.4 of the 1910-1914 average. 
This was the seventh consecutive week 
during which the wholesale price index 
has declined. Fuel and lighting is the 
only group with higher prices now than 
two months ago. Grains and _ textiles 
have contributed most heavily to the gen- 
eral price decline in early June. Cotton 
prices have reached the lowest level in 
over 75 years, wool prices have declined 
to the lowest in this century, and silk 
prices have declined to the lowest level 
on record. 

The index of wholesale* prices in cur- 
rency in eight foreign countries declined 
3 per cent from March to April, making 
a new low in April at 69 per cent of 
the 1926 average. This is equivalent to 
60 per cent on a gold basis, compared to 
66 per cent for the United States. 


General Business Situation 

Although some lines of activity showed 
improvement during May compared with 
April, the general trend of trade, industry 
and the buying power of consumers con- 
tinued downward. The chief developments 
were of a financial nature. The Federal 
reserve banks continued to purchase Gov- 
ernment securities to make additional 
funds available to member banks, but in 
recent weeks these purchases have been 
in smaller volume. Committees of bank- 
ers and business men have been appointed 
in several financial centers to facilitate 
the use of the additional funds which 
have been made available. European coun- 
tries again withdrew a _ considerable 
amount of gold from this country for ex- 
port or earmark. Prices of industrial 
stocks and bonds declined during the 
month to new low levels. Bond prices in 
the first half of June, however, advanced 
and’ offset a portion of the decline ex- 
perienced in May. 

Industrial activity in general during the 
May was probably somewhat below the 








liver it to the Public Service Company 
and the Wyoming Gas Company 


24,000 pounds above the June 1 average 
Department statement. 
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or in other words a 


Apples, barrels 
Apples, boxes 
Apples, baskets ... 
Pears, boxes 

Pears, baskets 
Frozen 
Cream, 
Cream, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 


t 


and preserved fruits, pounds 

40 per cent, 40-quart cans........ 

20 per cent, 40-quart cans 

creamery, pounds ......., a ian 

American, pounds 

Swiss, including block, pounds.... 

brick and Munster, pounds 

Cheese, Limburger, pounds 

Cheese, all other varieties, pounds. 

Eggs, case, cases 

Eggs, frozen, total, pounds...... 

Eggs, frozen, case equivalent, c 

Eggs, total, case equivalent, both sh 
frozen, cases 

Whites, per cent 

| Yolks, per cent 


r 


t 


f tote! 
| Broile 


lala in Holdings of Meat acl Eggs 
In Cold Storage Is Shown for Month 


level reached in April when, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board, it was only 64 
per cent of the 1923-1925 average com- 


(COLD storage holdings of meats in the United States June 1, 1932, totaled 883,984 

pounds, as compared to 958,901 pounds on the corresponding date a year ago, 
the Department of Agriculture announced June 14. Holdings of poultry and frozen 
and preserved fruits increased over the period, however, with the latter more than 


for the: last five years, according to the 


The tabulated summary of cold-storage holdings (000 omitted) follows: 
June 1, five-year average, A; June 1, 1931, B; June 1, 1932, C: 


ae 

38 63 

1,362 
467 


23 

5 | 
69,073 
168 
1 
29,293 


Fryers, pounds ....... 
Roasters, pounds ... 
Fowls, pounds 
Turkeys, pounds 
Miscellaneous poultry, 
*Total poultry, pound 
Beef, frozen, pounds 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 


cured, pounds .. 
frozen, pounds 


Total meats, 
Lard, pounds 


*While the Bureau 


pounds 


in process of eure, pounds.. 


dry salt, in process of cure, 
dry salt cured, pounds 
pickled, in process of cure, pounds. .238,239 
pickled cured, pounds 1 
Lamb and mutton, frozen, pounds ... 
Miscellaneous meats, pounds 


pared with 88 per cent a year earlier. 
Building contracts awarded were again in- 
creased from the very low levels of last 
March but these were chiefly in public 
works and utilities; residential contracts 
showing somewhat more than the usual 
seasonal decline. 


Financial Developments ‘ 
Automobile production was larger in 
May than in April, and still greater dur- 
ing the first week of June. This served 


to increase steel production during May |, 


but by the first week of June, steel out- 
put was close to the former low levels. 
Pig iron and coal production were sharply 
reduced. The production of textiles and 
shoes was also reduced to conform to a 
reduction in the volume of sales. These 
developments have undoubtedy further 
reduced pay rolls and employment from 
the low level of April In that month the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of factory 
pay rolls after allowing for seasonal va- 
tiations declined 5 per cent to 47.9 per 
cent of the 1923-1925 average. 


The purchases of Government securities 
by Federal reserve banks have increased 


the total holdings of these banks as of 
June 1 to about $1,600,000,000, which is 
about twice as much as their holdings in 
February, when the policy of increased 
security purchases was initiated. Mem- 
ber banks have further reduced their 
borrowings from the Federal reserve,/ but 
have not yet increased their loans for 
commercial purposes or on securities, both 
of which have, in fact, been further cur- 
tailed. Investment holdings have been 
increased slightly and deposits have ceased 
to decline. A very rapid withdrawal of 
gold from the United States developed 
during May and reduced the monetary 
stock of gold (reserves of the Federal re- 
serve banks) about $260,000,000, but this 
was offset in its effects on the monetary 
markets by the increased purchases of 
securities by the Federal reserve. banks. 


This rapid movement of gold to Europe 
like that which developed last Fall has 
been attributed by some to fears abroad 
concerning the value of the dollar. But 
according to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York: “A major part of the move- 
ment reflected a transfer abroad of cen- 
tral bank funds which had been employed 
in the New York money market; carry- 
ing further the tendency for central banks 
to concentrate their reserves in their own 
vaults instead of keeping a substantial 
part invested in foreign markets.” In the 
second week of June there was a material 
strengthening of the dollar in terms of 
foreign exchange, which, if continued, 
would tend to reduce the volume of fur- 
ther gold exports. 

Purchasing Power 


The end of 1931-32 crop season finds 
the purchasing power of consumers at 
the lowest level so far in this depression, 
with a number of efforts, chiefly of finan- 
cial character, being inaugurated to pro- 
mote business revival. In marketing the 
1932 crops during the next few months, 
farmers face the fact that while many 
industries have already made adjustments 
in their operating costs and selling prices 
to conform more nearly to the low state 
of consumer incomes, other industries are 
still in the process of doing so. Another 


fact which will tend to retard recovery} 


in the domestic demand for the 1932 crop 
is the tendency for consumers to withhold 
buying until their earnings have definitely 
increased. 


Bolivian Trade Declines 


The general commercial and economic situ- 
ation of Bolivia continued to be adversely af- 
fected during May by the low purchasing 
power of the public. Both wholesale and re- 
tail sales continued subnormal, and coliec- 
tions are even more difficult than in the 
ast. Stocks continue low.—(Department of 

commerce.) 
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pound 
8 .. 


- 8,908 
obs Ag tg EPR Sale a0'0 0% 10,209 
235,891 
pounds., 68,911 
78,859 
237,693 
198,720 
1,039 


94,284 


883,984 
129,328 


feels assured of the completeness and ac- 


curacy of the total amount of poultry reported, it can not youch 
for the accuracy and classification of the various sizes of chickens. 


There are a number 


of concerns whose holdings are exceedingly | 


58,809 | . 





| 


heavy, who find it impracticable to make segregation on their re- | 


ports. 


shown for broilers, roasters and possibly miscellaneous poultry. 


Consequently, there will be fryers contained in the figures | 
i 


11,560 
6,573 


7,036 
4,917 
4,419 


97.53 
488 


1,939 


95.30 
485 


982 
2,761 


240 
3,225 


15,910 
6,175 
8,859 

13,625 
6,917 


17,038 
ae 


13,633 
716 
4.88 


5.63 
6.00 


4,737 


192.06 
18,842 


184.61 
18,849 


146. 
150 
1 


8 
0 
27.3 
149.6 


Stocks of Chilean Nitrate 
Said to Be Increasing 


Stocks on hand of Chilean nitrate of 
soda at the close of 1931 were estimated 
by the Banco Central of Chile to be 


2,737,000 metric tons, as compared with 
1,528,000 tons in 1927. Production, ex- 
ports, and consumption has rapidly de- 
creased during the past five years. The 
following table (in thousands of metric 
tons) indi¢gates the trend during the pe- 
riod under review: 


Production, A; exports, B; consumption, C; 
stocks (at close of pe. A 


2,377 
2,801 
2,898 
ove R 1,786 2,939 
1931 1,126 1,435 s 2,737 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


D 
1,528 
2,133 
2,622 


Shipments of India Tea 
To America Expanding 


Tea planters and merchants in India 
continue the discussion regarding the 
campaign to increase consumption of In- 
dian tea in America, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Wil- 
son O. Flake, Calcutta. While some main- 
tain that the expenditure has not been 
justified by results, others are equally in- 
sistent that the advertising campaign has 
stimulated the sale of Indian tea in the 
United States. 

The Planters’ Chronicle, official organ 
of the United Planters Association of 
Southern India, has just published the 
following figures to show that the United 
States took 4,000,000 pounds more Indian 
tea in 1931 than during 1930: 

Route 1931, lbs. 1930, Ibs. 
Direct 8,914,689 
Re-exports é 

7,058,309 


Kingdom 
Transhipments from 

3,645,578 
966,944 1,073,946 


United Kingdom 
Transhipments at Colombo 

663,556 20,692,522 
stated that 


shipments of Ceylon tea to the United 
States (direct, re-exports and tranship- 
ments) declined from 27,859,226 pounds in 
1930 to 26,588,862 in 1931.—(Issued by De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Total 
In t 


Rulings in Railwa} Cases 
And Rate Complaints Filed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 16 made public rate and finance 
decisions, which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


F. D. No. 9242.—Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Company Abandonment. Cer- 
tificate issued rmitting the Chicago & 
North Western ilway Company to aban-- 
don a part of its Mattoon branch in Sha- 
wano County, Wis. 


Ungontested Finance Case 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9362, 
authorizing the Boston & Maine Railroad (1) 
to operate, under trackage rights, over lines 
of railroad of the Maine Central Railroad 
Company in Coos County, N. H., and (2) 
permitting it to abandon operation of lines 
of its own railroad in Grafton and Coos 
County, N. H., approved. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Com- 
mission have just been announced as 
follows: 


Vegetables: Docket No. 25317.—Manatee 
County Growers Association, Bradenton, Fla., 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Against 
rate on fresh tomatoes, Ruskin, Fla., to 
Waycross, Fla., diverted to Potomac Yards, 
Va. 


Lumber: Docket No. 25318.—Traffic Bu- 
reau, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce, for 
the Burruss Land & Lumber Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va., v. The Virginian Railway. Against 
rate on pine lumber, Brockneal, Va., to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Petroleum Products: Docket No. 25319.— 
‘Cole Bros., Caspar, Wyo., v. Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. Against rate on 
asoline from Caspar, Wyo., and Wichita, 

ans., to Pando, Colo. 

Portland Cement: Docket No. 25320—Okla- 
homa Portland Cement Co., Denver, Okla., 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 
Against rate on portland cement, Ada, Okla., 
to Shamrock, Tex. 

Pipe: Docket No. 25233, Sub. No, 3.—Mon- 
tana-Dakota Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railway. Against rate on wrought iron pipe, 
North Milwaukee, Wis., to Crane, Mont. 

Barytes: Docket No. 25313.—Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, Tex., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against rate 
on ground barytes, Los Angeles, Calif., to 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 

Grain: Docket No. 25314.—Blanley Grain 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, v. Chicago & North 
Western Rallway. ainst rate on grain 
from points in South Dakota via Sioux City 
to destinations in eastern United States, 

Cotton Piece Goods: Docket No. 25313.— 
Edson, Moore & Co., Detroit, Mich., v. Bal- 
time & Ohio Railroad. Against rate on 
cotton sheets and pillow cases, North and 
South Carolina to Detroit, Mich. 

Cattle: Docket No. 25316.—Maricopa Pack- 
ing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. Against rates on hogs, 
Denver, Colo., to Manville, Wyo., and feeder 
cattle from Whitewater, N. Mex., to Phoe- 
nix, .Ariz. 
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1,000 watts sharing time with Station 
WIP. 


Both Seek Facilities 


Station WCAU, the Universal Broad- 
casting Company, asks modification of li- 
cense to change freguency from 1,170 to 
1,020 kilocycles. 

Both applications request the facilities 
of Station KYW-KFKX and Station 
WRAX, Philadelphia, which operates on 
1,020 kilocycles. 

The Commission has decided to hold 
hearings on the case July 18, according to 
the oral statement, and it is expected the 
hearings will last about one month. 

The following additional information 
concerning the dispute was made avail- 
able orally and in Commission records: 

The question revolves about the 1,020- 
kilocycle frequency, now used by the Chi- 
cago station and Station WRAX, Phila- 
delphia. Station K -KFKX after filing 
its regular application for renewal of li- 
cense on May 27 submitted an application 
requesting authority to move to Philadel-, 
phia. Station WRAX had previously re- 
quested to move from 1,020 kilocycles to 
the 920 channel. 


Other Applications Affected 


Other applications pending when the 
Chicago station asked permission to move, 
would be affected by the proposed change, 
the Commission found, and for this rea- 
son all conflicting or overlapping appli- 
cations were combined with the Chicago 
application and set for hearing as one 
case. 

The following applications were set for 
hearing in conjunction with the Chicago 
application: 

Station WOWO, The Main Auto Supply 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., for construc- 
tion permit and modification of license to 
operate with 25,000 watts on 1,160 kilo- 
cycles unlimited time, using hours now 
assigned to Station WWVA, the West Vir- 
ginia Broadcasting Corporation, Wheeling. 

Station WWVA, for renewal of license 
on 1,160 kilocycles with 5,000 watts power, 
sharing with Station WOWO. 

Station WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Sup- 
ply House, Pittsburgh, for construction 
permit and modification of license to op- 
erate unlimited time with 5,000 watts on 
820 kilocycles, requesting ‘the facilities of 
Station WHAS, the Courier Journal Com- 
pany and the Louisville Times Company, 
Louisville, Ky., and asking that Station 
KYW-KFLX’s 1,020-kilocycle channel be 
assigned to Station WHAS. 


Changes in Permits Sought 


Station WIBG, WIBG, Inc., Elkins Park, 
Pa., for modification of license to increase 
power from 25 to 100 watts, and change 
frequency from 930 to 970 kilocycles. 

Station “WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting 
Company, Philadelphia, for renewal of li- 
cense and for construction permit to 
change frequency from 1,020 to 920 kilo- 
cycles and share with Station WPEN, 
William Penn Broadcasting Company, 
Philadelphia, using the same transmitter, 

Station W2N, for construction permit , 
to operate sharing with Station WRAX 
on 920 instead of 1,020 kilocycles. 

Station KYW-KFKX, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
for renewal of license, and for construc- 
tion permit to move from Chicago fo Phil- 
adelphia, using 10,000 watts on 1,020 kilo- 
cycles with unlimited time. 

Station WHA for renewal of license 
using 10,000 watts on the 820-kilocycle 


channel. 
Detroit Station Applies 

The Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Detroit, tor construction permit 
for a new station at Detroit to use 1,020 
kilocycles with 10,000 watts power, un- 
limited time, requesting the facilities of 
Station KYW-KFKX. ? 

The ultimate decision to be reached by 
the Commission in all these associated 
applications is whether or not any of the 
applications in this proceeding may be 
granted either in whole or in part, in 
view of the provisions of the Radio Act 
of 1927, as amended by the Act of March 
28, 1928, and particularly section 9 of the 
original Act, as amended by section 5 of 
the Amendatory Act, and the Commission’s 
regulations promulgated thereunder, and 
whether or not the public interest, con- 
venience and/or necessity will be served 
by the granting of the matters prayed for 
in the applications, as amended, of 
Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corporation 
and of Station WOWO, and Station WJAS, 
as well as whether or not the public in- 
terest, convenience and/or necessity would 
be served by the granting of all other 
associated applications which are directly 
or indirectly dependent upon these applie 
cations first above-named, according to a 
notice sent by the Commission to each 
participating applicant. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public June 16 by the. 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBBC, Brooklyn Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of license to 
imcrease power from 500 w. to 500 w., 1 kw-LS, 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York, N. ¥., modification of con- 
struction permit granted March 11, 1932, ree 

uesting extension of commepotvon date from 

uly 11, 1932, to Oct. 11, 1932. 

WBAK, Pennsylvania State Police, Harris- 
burg, Pa., install automatic frequency control, 

WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., construction permit to ine 
stall new transmitter, Philadelphia, Pa., 
change frequency from 610 kc. to 1,020 kc., 
increase power from 500 w. to 5 kw., share time 
with WIP. (Facilities of KYW-KFKX, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and WRAX, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Philadele 
phia, Pa., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,170 kc. to 1,020 kc. (Facili- 
ties of KYW-KFKX, Chicago, Ill, and WRAX, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

WLAP, American Broadcasting Corp. of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., construction permit 
to install new transmitter, increase power 
from 100 w., 250 w.-LS to 1 kw., change fre- 
quency from 1,200 ke. to 940 kc. (Facilities 
of WFIW, Hopkinsville, Ky.) 

WSOC, WSOC, Incorporated, Gastonia, N. 
C., install automatic frequency control resub- 
mitted, amended as to equipment. 

KGO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., install automatic frequency 


| control. 


KSEI, Radio Service Corporation, Pocatello, 
Idaho, modification of license to change fre- 
quency from 900 kc., to 890 Ke. 





FEDERAL BANKING 


Sales Processes 


Of Cotton Goods 


Over Half of Production of 
Manufacturers Is Found 
To Be Handled by Agents 


And Commission Houses 


Over one-half the sales by manufac- 
turing plants engaged primarily in making 
cotton goods are handled by manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, or 
commission houses. Data collected for the 
Census of Distribution show that of the 
total sales by the manufacturing plants, 
amounting to $1,411,562,000, 55.2 per cent, 
or $779,745,000 worth, was sold through 
such agents. The other 44,8 pex cent, or 
$631,817,000, was sold direct to whole- 


‘@galers, converters, consumers, and sales 


h 


« 


. 
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branches. 

Of the total sales, manufacturing plants 
were able to classify $1,164,835,000 worth 
according to types of customers. The other 
$246,727,000 of sales was made through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, 
brokers, or commission houses, with fur- 
ther distribution unknown. 


Sales to Industrial Consumers 


Sales to industrial consumers, prin- 
cipally manufacturers and _ cutters-up, 
amounted to 34.5 per cent, or $402,362,000. 

The sales to wholesalers and to con- 
verters were nearly equal; sales to whole- 
salers were 28.9 per cent of the total dis- 
tributed sales, or $336,597,000, and those 
to converters, 25.7 per cent, or $299,867,- 
000. (A few sales to cutters-up may be in- 
cluded in the figure shown as sales to 
wholesalers as some of the manufacturers 
reported in this way. Wherever it was 
known, such sales were included in “sales 
to industrial consumers.”) 

Other sales were reported as follows: 
To manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches, 5.6 per cent, or $64,735,000; to 
retailers, 4.9 per cent, or $57,218,000; and 
to household consumers, 0.4 per cent, or 
$4,056,000. 

Number of Factories 

The total sales ($1,411,652,000) are $112,- 
615,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the industry. This difference 
is accounted for by the fact that none 
of the following items is included in sales: 
Fnterplant transfers, $109,289,000; contract 

ork (labor performed on materials 
owned by others), $2,251,000; and net in- 
\erease of stocks on hand, $1,075,000. 

There: are 1,281 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in the production of 
all kinds of plain and fancy woven cot- 
ton fabrics, in the piece or otherwise, over 
12 inches in width; cotton felts; and cot- 
ton yarn, thread, and waste for sale. Of 
these 1,281 plants, 174 sold their entire 
output through selling agents, or com- 
mission houses with further distribution 
unknown; 32 transferred thefr whole pro- 
duction to other plants of the same com- 
pany; and 2 reported only contract work. 
This report shows the sales channels used 
by the other 1,073 plants—(Issued by 
Bureau of the Census.) 


Sweet Potatoes Used 
In Producing Starch 


New Manufacturing Process 
Utilizes Culls of Crop 


A method for manufacturing sweet- 
potato starch, which for textile purposes 
is equal in value to imported high-quality 
white-potato starch, has been developed 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

Sweet potatoes constitute the second 
largest vegetable crop grown in the United 
States. Owing to the rigid requirements 
for market potatoes it is estimated that 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the entire crop 
is graded as culls. These culls are now 
jwasted or inadequately utilized. 

The sweet potato is primarily a starch 


@ producer, and the new process offers the 


. 


possibility of utilizing the cull and excess 
crop as a source of commercial starch, 
says H. S.-PRaine, of the department’s 
carbohydrate division, under whose di- 
rection this method was developed. 

By utilizing sulphur dioxide in the water 
used in grinding the potatoes and treating 
the extracted starch with a dilute alkaline 
solution the objectionable color can ,be 
eliminated largely from the starch, re- 
gardless of the color of the potato flesh. 
The other operations ate essentially the 
same as for production of white-potato 
starch. 

The department is also studying the 
utilization as a stock feed of the starch 
factory by-products consisting of the 
pulp, which contains a substantial per- 
centage of starch, and the effluent, 
which contain valuable sugars and pro- 
teins. Further studies of starch extrac- 
tion, the physical properties of sweet- 
potato starch, the nature of the pigments 
present in the sweet potato, and the utili- 
zation of the by-products are now in 
progress. (Department of Agriculture.) 


Value of Lead Output 
Decreases One-half 


Smaller Production and Lower 
Prices Responsible 


The value of refined primary lead pro- 
duced from domestic ore in the United 


# States last year was reduced half, partly 


due to a 32 per cent decline in the output 
and partly to a price recession, according 
to information just made available by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Last year’s output of 390,260 short tons, 
valued at $28,879,000, compared with 573,- 
740 tons worth $57,374,000 the year before. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

The percentage decrease in the produc- 
tion of refined lead from foreign ore was 
only 24 per cent, so that the total decrease 
in the primary lead output was 31 per 
cent. The lead obtained from foreign ore 
totaled 52,504 pounds. 

About 38 per cent of the lead extracted 
from domestic ore was from Missouri, 26 
per cent from Idaho, and 19 per cent from 
Utah. The respective percentages for 
these States in 1930 were 35, 23 and 21, 

The quantity of refined primary lead 
available for consumption in the. United 
States in 1931 was about 411,000 short 
tons, against 583,000 tons in 1930, a decline 
of 30 per cent. 

The average selling value of lead drop- 
ped from 5 to 3.7 cents per pound between 
1930 and 1931. 


Data on Pin Costs Sought 
Of Tariff Commission 


Differences in the cost of production 
here and abroad of “all pins, classified un- 
der paragraph 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930,” are requested from the Tariff Com- 
mission in a resolution (S. Res. 238) in- 
troduced in the Senate June 16 by Senator 
Barbour (Rep.), of New Jersey, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 
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'House Approves Amendment 
To Correct Tax Act Defects 


In Year Analyzed Measure Provides Levy on Sale of Gas and Oil 
Now Held in Storage 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
garding the situation that has come to;line, and that under section 617 of the 


our attention affecting the gasoline tax 
and the tax on lubricating oils imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1932. 

It appears that during the 15 days be- 
tween the enactment of the law and its 
effective date a very large portion of gaso- 
line stocks in the hands of producers will 
be transferred to selling and distributing 
companies to avoid the tax. Some of the 
largest producing companies have affili- 
ated sales companies, and can do this 
through their affiliates in the usual course 
of business. Other large companies, where 
the producing company is also the com- 
pany that sells at retail, will find them- 
sélves at a serious disadvantage in com- 
petition with the companies having affili- 
ates, unless they organize sales companies, 
transfer their existing stocks of gasoline, 
and so avoid the tax in respect to such 
stocks. 

We are-informed that the problem re- 
lates to some 60,000,060 barrels of gaso- 





Savings to Exporters 


By Consuls Outlined 


Benefits of Nearly 20 Million 
To Business Cited 


American consuls at more than 300 posts 
in all parts of the world effected a total 
of $19,361,237 in new business and savings 
realized to American export interests dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, according to a 
memorandum, put into the record by the 
Department of State in hearings recently 
made public by the House Committee on 


Appropriations. There are in addition the 
intangible results of the services of the 
consular officers abroad, including sav- 
ings effected by them by prompt informa- 
tion concerning foreign market conditions 
and the selection of appropriate firms as 
distributors for American products. 

The $19,000,000 total cited includes the 
following: Value of American merchandise 
sold through trade opportunities submitted 
by consular Officers, $3,869,462; value of 
American merchandise sold through in- 
formation and contacts provided in com- 
mercial letters addressed to American 
firms, $5,125,756; value of business result- 
ing to American exporters through assist- 
ance accorded the traveling representa- 
tives of American firms, $2,780,967. ' 

Also value of savings realized to Ameri- 
can interests through representations 
made in the protection of American trade, 
$2,487,538; value of savings realized to 
American exporters in the settlement of 
trade disputes with foreign clients, $900,- 
913; value of intial orders placed by for- 
eign merchants through agencies estab- 
lished by consular intervention, $67,250; 
important assistance rendered by consular 
officers to facilitate the granting of con- 
tracts for construction and development 
enterprise abroad where the value of the 
contracts was $4,129,351. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia was induced 
by the American Minister and , Consul 
General at Addis Ababa to purchase $8,- 
000 worth of American silverware, furni- 
ture and household equipment for his 
palace and another American consul—in 
India—by obtaining samples of American 
cotton brought about $3,700,000 of sales 
in that market, according to typical activi- 
ties listed by the Department in the hear- 
ing, and 12,672 American business men 
called at American, consulates in all parts 
of the world and requested information, 
assistance and trade protection during the 
last fiscal year. 


Argentine Export Trade 
. Larger Than Year Ago 


Exports during the first five months of 
1932 increased 12.7 per cent in volume and 
3.8 per cent in value, as compared with 
the same period last year, according to a 
cable from Commercial Attache Alexander 
V. Dye, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Congress has approved the budget 
amounting to 839,000,000 paper pesos. The 
second series of the patriotic loan to the 
amount of 100,000,000 paper pesos was dis- 
counted at the conversion office and as 
50,000,000 paper pesos of the first issue 
were redeemed, only 42,000,000 paper pesos 
net were withdrawn and added to the 
currency in circulation. It is understood 
that 25,000,000 paper pesos will be used 
to pay salary arrears and other accounts 
of states. The shoemakers’ strike has 
been settled. (Paper peso equal to about 
27 cents, United States.)—(Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 


Cotton Exports of India 
Continue to Be Reduced 


The exports of cotton from the princi- 
pal ports of India from Sept. 1 to the end 
of May aggregated 1,200,000 bales of 400 
pounds, compared with nearly 3,000,000 
bales exported for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last season, according to a cable 
received by the Bureau of Foréign and 
Domestic Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Wilson C. Flake, at Cal- 
cutta. 

The reduced exports apply to all des- 
tinations. Thus the exports to Japan were 
only about 45. per cent of last year, to 
China 55 per cent and to Europe only 37 
per cent. 

The quantity of cotton ginned and 
pressed from Sept. 1 to May 20 amounted 
to 2,697,000 bales compared with 4,554,000 
bales last season. It is believed by some 
merchants that the actual 1931-32 crop 
may be under the current estimate. This 
opinion is based upon the fact that last 
year the ginnings to date aggregated 94 
per cent of the crop while this year it runs 
only 66 per cent of the estimate—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


U. S.. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—— June 14. Made Public June 16, 1932" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 








$4,601,107.33 
1,450,554.30 
520,183.80 
771,873.69 


$7,343,719.12 
176,021,855.43 


$183,365,574.55 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$5,185,240.01 
65,175.82 
912,866.49 
132,517.01 
1,481,795.72 


$7,777,595.05 
1,092,026.25 


6,186,632.70 
eeeeeeees eeeeee+ 168,309,320.55 


TOtal soccccccccececeecveceses$183,360,514.55 


. 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance 
poration 

Balance today 








Revenue Act, as it stands, the Treasury 
may lose the tax on as much as 40,000,000 
barrels. This would amount to a loss of 
approximately $17,000,000. 

_ Practically the same situation as out- 
lined above appears to exist in the case 
of the tax imposed on lubricating oils by 
section 601 (c) 1 of the Revenue Act. 
The revenue looked for irom the tax on 
lubricating oils is also threatened -in an- 
cther way. Upon careful study it appears 
likely that blenders and compounders of 
lubricating oils must be held to be manu- 
facturers under the Act. We are advised 
that there are not less than 100,000 
blenders and compounders, who would 
consequently be permitted to buy oils 
for blending and compounding tax-free, 
and there can be no doubt that there 
would be a great loss in revenue in being 
forced to collect a large part of the tax 
on lubricating oil from any such number 
of small taxpayers. The administrative 
difficulty of such collections is obvious. 

Resolution Suggested 


We are advised by representatives of 
several of the leading oil companies that 
through transfer of existing stocks of lu- 
bricating oil from the producer to sell- 
ing affiliates, and through the evasion re- 
sulting from the ability of blenders and 
compounders to purchase tax-free, the 
Treasury may lose as much as $15,000,000 
of revenue that might otherwise be col- 
lected during the coming year. 

To remedy the situation that exists, we 
submit a form of joint resolution here- 
with. The adoption of the proposed reso- 
lution will result in the. collection of 
many millions of dollars which would 
otherwise be lost to the Treasury. it 
will also avoid serious discriminations 
within the industry which will result from 
the law in its present form. Although we 
regard this matter as of the utmost. im- 
portance, the Treasury can make no rec- 
ommendation which might subject the 
gasoline tax, the tax on lubricating @il, 
or any other part of the Revenue Act to 
further controversy in Congress. The 
joint resolution is, therefore, submitted 
for your consideration with the recom- 
mendation of the Treasury that it be put 
through if, in your judgment, this can be 
accomplished with the expedition which 
marked the adoption of the recent joint 
resolution amending section 625 of the 
Revenue Act. 





Brazilian Railway Plans 
Door-to-door Service 


The Great Western of Brazil Railway 
is planning to inaugurate a door-to-door 
collection and delivery of merchandise. 
service in order to give its patrons the 
same advantages they can secure from 
trucking companies, according to a report 
from Consul F. Van de Arend, Pernam- 
buco, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The scheme is to be worked out 
along lines approved by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, it is said. 

The railway hopes by this means to 
recover much of the traffic lost in the 
recent years, especially that in sugar, 
cotton, petroleum products and foodstuffs, 
which ‘has ‘been’ lost to automotive com- 
petition, the report states—(Department 
of Commerce.) 


Franchise Tax Assessed 
On Connecticut Insurance 


Hartford, Conn., June 16. 

The State Tax Commissioner, William 
H. Blodgett, June 15 certified to the State 
Treasurer the amount of franchise tax 
due from stock insurance companies and 
payable to the State on July 15, 1932, 
and has notified the companies of the 
amount due from each of them. 

The tax is based on the fair market 
value of the shares of the capital stock 
of the companies outstanding as of Oct. 
31, 1931, as determined by the State Board 
of equaliaztion. The rate is two mills on 
the total taxable valuation of the capital 
of the companies. The tax payable July 
15, 1932, is $785,763. The amount as- 
sessed and paid July 15, 1931, was $1,498,- 
028, a falling off of $712,265 this year. 

Following is a list of stock insurance 
companies and the amount of tax to be 
paid by them: Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co., $30,000; Aetna Insurance Co., $45,- 
000; Aetna Life Insurance Co., $90,000; 
Automobile Insurance Co., $20,000; Cen- 
tury Indemnity Co., $3,200; Connecticut 
Fire Insurance Co., $21,440; Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., $38,400; Con- 
necticut Indemnity Co., $1,020; Connecti- 
cut Plate Glass Insurance Co., $310; East 
and West Insurance Co., $4,600; First Re- 
insurance Co., $3,040; Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co., $19,800; Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., $98,400; Hartford Life In- 
suranoe Co., $233; Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Co., $28,200; 
National Fire Insurance Co., $40,000; 
Orient Insurance Co., $7,420; Patent In- 
surance Co., $400; Phoenix Insurance Co., 
$54,000; Rossia Insurance Co., $6,000; Se- 
curity Insurance Co., $10,000; Standard 
Fire Insurance Co., $4,120; Travelers Fire 
Insurance Co., $10,280; Travelers Indem- 
nity. Co., $20,700; Travelers Insurance Co., 
$224,000; World Fire and Marine Insurance 
Co., $5,200. 


Volume of Chemicals 
Exported Increases 


Eleven Industrial Preparations | 
Record Gains for Year 


Some 11 industrial chemicals registered 
increased volumes in exports during 1931, 
a depression year, as compared with 1930, 
according to a report from the Commerce 
Department’s Chemical Division. Among 
them are sodium sulphate, caustic soda, 
borax, boric acid, copper sulphate, alum- 
inum sulphate, chlorine, sodium borate, 
sodium silicate, and sulphur. 

During the first three months of 1932 
exports of sodium chromate and bicromate 
increased from 450 to 676 short tons; so- 
dium borate from 19,879 to 25,432 tons; 
sodium silicate, 6,808 to 7,142 tons, and 
sulphur, 75,966 to 84,53¢ long tons. 

The tonnage of a number of indus- 
trial inorganic chemicals exported in 1931, 
showing increases despite the general low 
level of industrial activity, are illustrated 
by the following figures in short tons: 

1930: Tons Value 
Sodium sulphate $113,253 
Caustic soda 3,706,382 
Borax 3,357,794 
Boric acid 124,935 
Copper sulphate . 252,614 | 

573,234 | 
252,372 


$75,784 
3,464,525 
3,358,609 
194,457 
276,575 


Caustic sod 

Borax 

Boric acid . 

Copper sulphate 

Aluminum sulphate 568,490 

Chlorine 4,421 247,731 | 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





States Are Held 
Not Liable to Tax 
On Bank Cheeks 


New Federal Levy Also Not 
Applicable to Instruments 
Of Cities for Government 
Purpose, Kentucky Holds 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
a@ governmental function, and the court in so 
holding said: 

"It is an established principle of our con- 
stitutional system of dual government that 
the instrumentalities, means and operations 
whereby the United States exercises its gov- 
ernmental powers are exempt from taxation 
by the States, and that the instrumentalities, 
means and operations whereby the States ex- 
ert the governmental powers belonging to 
them are equally exempt from taxation by 
the United States. 

“This principle is implied from the -inde- 
pendence of the National and State govern- 
ments within their respective spheres and from 
the provisions of the Constitution which look 
to the maintenance of the dual system. Col- 
lector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, 125. 127; Willcuts 
v..Bunn, 282 U. S. 216, 224-225. Where the prin- 
ciple applies it is not affected by the amount 
of the particular tax or the extent of the 
resulting interference, but is absolute.” 

The foregoing is quoted with approval by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds in Burnet v. Coronado 
Oil and Gas Company;' decided by the United 
States Supreme Court on April 11, 1932, 
wherein taxation of the income derived from 
oil leases obtained from the State of Okla- 
homa under conditions requiring that the 
proceeds from the leaschold be paid to the 
school fund for the State of Oklahoma, was 
invalid since, as the court said: “When Okla- 
homa undertook to lease her public lands 
Yor the benefit of public schools, she exercised 
a function strictly governmental in char- 
acter.” 

The tax on checks authorized by section 
751 of the Federal ‘‘Revenue Act of 1932” is 
inapplicable to the issuance of checks by the 
State Treasurer of Kentucky for State High- 
way Commission purposes, or for any other 
purposes coming within the category of a 
strictly governmental function. . 
-As pointed out in Indian Motocycle Co. v. 
United States, 283 U. S. 570, 585, the mere 
fact that the amount of the tax is 2 cents 
does not affect the principle that it is beyond 
the power of the Federal Government to tax 
the instrumentalities, means, and operations 
whereby the States exert governmental powers. 

It is true that there are some conditions 
under which State agencies, when engaged in 
private enterprises, are not exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation, Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co., 220 
U. 8S. 107; South Carolina v. United States, 
199 U. S. 437, but these cases do not apply 
to the means or method by which the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky conducts its business 
through the State Highway Commission, or 
any other strictly governmental agency within 
the State. This principle applies with equal 
force to counties and municipalities when 
exercising strictly governmental functions. 
United States v. Railroad Company, 17 
Wall. 322. 

The Attorney General is, therefore, of the 
opinion that all checks issued by the State 
Treasurer are not subject to Federal taxation, 
and that the banks upon which such checks 
are drawn are not authorized to deduct from 
State treasury accounts the amount of the 
tax attempted to be imposed by section 751 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

This opinion, however, is not to be con- 
strued as indicating that the accounts of 
every municipal corporation within the State 
are necessarily exempt from this tax. Such 
accounts are exempt only in so far as they 
may be drawn on in the exercise of gov- 
ernmental functions, such as payment of sal- 
aries to State, county and municipal em- 
ployes, and for any other governmental as 
distinguished from a proprietary or private 
purpose, 


Michigan Bank Situation 
Described as Satisfactory 


Lansing, Mich., June 16. 

The Michigan banking situation was 
viewed with decided satisfaction in a 
statement recently issued by Rudolph E. 
Reichert, State Banking Commissioner. 
The banking official asserted that de- 


positors generally are showing willingness 
to cooperate in the reorganiaztion of 
closed banks. 

Commissioner Reichert pointed out that 
remedial banking legislation enacted at 
the recent special session of the Legisla- 
ture is of considerable assistance to re- 
ceivers, bank officials, and depositors. 

Eight Michigan banks have reopened 
their doors for business since December, 
1931, as a result of the cooperation and 
eight more banks have completed neces- 
Sary arrangements and are expected to 
reopen within a short time. 

Thirty-five other banks are working to- 
ward reorganization and are in various 
stages of progress which indicate eventual 
reopening or establishment of new banks 
to take their places. 

The Banking Commissioner explained 
that the Darin Act which allows 85 per 
cent of the depositors or more to join for 
reorganization, with the approval of the 
Banking Commissioner, is proving very 
beneficial. 

So far during the present year 16 banks 
have suspended and 13 have closed. 

Mr. Reichert said that depositors, who 
in the past were unwilling to accept losses 
in effecting reorganiaztions apparently 
have become reconciled during the past 
year to conditions and are now accepting 
@ percentage of loss willingly in an effort 
to place the institutions in which they 
have deposited money on a firm basis. 


Counties in Pennsylvania 


To Get Share of ‘Gas’ Tax 


. Harrisburg, Pa., June 16. 

Requisitions calling for the payment 
of $2,276,895 to counties as their semi- 
annual share of the gasoline tax collec- 
tions have been sent to the State Treas- 
ury by Auditor General Charles A. Waters. 
Payments to counties are made in June 
and December. 

The counties receive a half cent of the 
tax collected on each gallon of gasoline. 

Failure of commissioners in eight coun- 
ties to file reports with the auditor gen- 
eral has resulted in requisitions being 
withheld. Until the delinquent reports 
have been received Mr. Waters will not 
fepverd the requisitions for payment, he 
said. 

Counties for which payment is being 
delayed are: 

Blair, $36,251; Carbon, $13,262; 
ford, $20,764; Dauphin, $52,911; 
$9,530; Montour, $5,528; 
$46,930 and Perry, $6,948. 


Craw- 
Greene, 
Northampton, 


Franchise Tax Assessment 
Is-Upheld in New Jersey 


nton, N. J., June 16. 

Franchise taxes of $19,132 levied for 
1931 upon stock of the United Cigar Stores 
Company of America by the State Tax 
Commissioner and sustained by the State 


Board of Tax Appeals have been upheld | 


by the New Jersey Supreme Court. The 


| corporation, claimed that the tax should 
jhave been $14,882. 


The question at is- 
sue was the method of precedure in as- 
sessing stock having a par value and the 
stock of no par. 


The court declared that the decision of | 


the State board dealt adequately with 


|the matter and that it was needless to 


add anything to the opinion of the board 
president. 


peals was allowed. 








In view of that conclusion, a} 
writ of certiorari was denied, but because | 
| of the importance of the question raised | 
an appeal to the court of Errors and Ap- 





Financial Condition of | 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of June 15, Made Public June 16 


The daily average volume of Federal 
Reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending June 15, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic June 16, was $2,245,000,000 an increase 
of $78,000,000 compared with the preced- 
ing week and of $1,304,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding week in 1931. 

Reserve Banks Credit 

On June 15 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,270,000,000, an increase of 
$72,000,000 for the week. This increase 
corresponds with increases of $15,000,000 
in money in circulation and $34,000,000 in 
unexpended capital funds, nonmember 
deposits, etc., and a decrease of $70,000,- 


000 in monetary gold stock, offset in part 
ieee demerit reccensantnamneeraresacnae sasgeatianniyininetnt 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


with Federal reserve agents 


held exclusively against Federal reserve 
and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold ... 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash........+++ ocveee oe 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations,....... 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Special Treasury certificates 


Total United States Government securities ... 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 


Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ... 
Deposits: 


Member bank-reserve account ....eseesees eee 


Government 
Foreign bank ....-.-..-+seeeees ecccccccece o 
Other deposits ........ deovece 


Total de, 


posits 
Deferred availability items .........- Pecscceces 


Capital paid in ......-.seeeeeeees accccese coves 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Fed 
liabilities combined 


redemption fund with United States Treasury...+.++-+ 48,9 


settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board......... ° 


by a decrease of $11,000,000 in member 
bank reserve balances and an increase of 
$36,000,000 in Treasury currency, ad- 
justed. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, and decreased $6,000,000 at At- 
lanta, $4,000,000 at Chicago and $6,000,- 
000 at all Federal reserve banks. The 
system’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market increased $30,000,000, of United 
States Treasury notes $20,000,000 and of 
Treasury certificates and bills $28,000,- 
000, while holdings of United States bonds 
decreased $1,000,000. 

Changes in the amount of reserve bank 
credit outstanding and in related items 
are shown in tabulated form as follows: 


6-15-32 6-8-32 6-17-31 
1,897,307 1,943,700 1,908,344 
46,928 32,666 

1,941,010 
466,969 
947,310 
3,355,289 
170,985 


1,946,222 
283,224 
331,749 


2,561,195 
205,280 


2,766,475 
71,143 
202,225 
294,014 


496,239 
65,661 


429,056 

. 194,997 

+ 1,068,154 

+ 1,692,207 
pemaereeeres 5,611 


+++ 2,259,718 
. 3,645 


NOLES. .ceeeee 1,990,628 
310,724 


325,609 


2,626,961 
203,339 


2,830,300 3,526,274 
12,397 71,114 


210,518 76,323 
291,393 109,065 


501,911 185,383 
35,717 106,814 


429,990 117,209 
174,619 
1,039,958 


1,644,567 
5,778 


2,187,973 
3,642 
13,623 
337,720 
58,083 
42,908 


5,546,646 


5,635,110 5,165,871 


> 
2,575,799 


2,101,243 
2,695 


2,557,119 
2,111,673 
36,596 


41,696 
20,237 


2,210,202 
411,713 330,996 
154,809 154,779 
259,421 259,421 
34,940 34,129 

+++. 5,635,110 5,546,646 


not 
57.9% 59.4% 85.2% 


1,668,313 
2,401,114 
43,573 


+ 2,198,428 2,472,499 
564,842 
168,325 
274,636 

17,256 


5,165,871 


aeeaee 


reserve 


Contingent lability on bills purchased for foreign 


respondents 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly 
banks in central reserve cities on June 15, 1932, on June 8, 1932, 


the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans—total ... 


On securities . 
All other 
Investments—total ... 


United States Government securities ....... ee 


Other securities 


| Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 


Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits ... 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
Far account of out-of-town banks ........+ . 
For account of others 


seeeereee 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 2. ...seseeeseceeeesees ecccensececncceccsebetecces 


On securities ... 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits . 

Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


150,342 378,717 


reporting member 
and June 17, 1931, 


46-17-31 
7,594 


5,006 


2,797 
2,209 
2,588 


1,491 
1,097 
847 
42 
5,495 


6-15-32 
6,645 


3,824 


6-8-32 
6,430 


3,703 
1,737 
1,966 


eee eeeeeenees 


eeeeneeee 


Seer me eee eseese sees esses eeseesessese 


STATE BANKING 


May Consumption 


Of Cotton Textiles 
Continues Decline 


Situation at Home and in 
Europe Disturbed; Im- 
proved in Orient, Says 
Agriculture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


domestic consumption has totaled 4,270,- 
000 bales compared with consumption dur- 
ing the like period last season of 4,358,000 
bales. This is the first time this season 
that total consumption from the begin- 
ning of the season has not been larger 
than during the same period in 1930-31, 
Conditions in Orient 

The textile situation in the Orient up 
to the end of April was much better than 
in most countries and mill activity in 
Japan was near record levels with spin- 
ners and weavers reported as making fair 
profits. Some Japanese manufacturers 
are said to be sold out to mid-August due 
largely to the strong export demand. On 
the Continent of Europe, political as well 
as economic conditions have recently dis- 
turbed conditions and in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, large unions have recently voted a 
strike which if carried out will affect 200,- 
000 workers. 

Exports of domestic cotton in May 
showed some seasonal decline but the 
total’ of 501,000 running bales for the 
month was about 49 per cent above May, 


9/1931, more than twice as large as May, 


1930, and the largest for the month since 
1928 (Bureau of the Census data). This 
brought the total movement of American 
cotton to foreign countries for the 10 
months this season to 17,898,000 bales, 
which was 1,652,000 bales or 26 per cent 
above the corresponding period last sea- 
son and was.the largest for a like period 
since the (1913-14) season with the ex- 
ception of 1926-27. Until April and May 





the Orient took much larger amounts of 
American cotton than a year earlier, but 
recently the increase over last year has 
been due mo@ly to larger takings by Great 
Britain and the Continent. 
Weather in Cotton Belt 

Weather conditions in the domestic Cot- 
ton Belt have on the whole been favorable 
for the development of the new crop dur- 
ing recent weeks, but fertilizer tag sales 
which in April were only 20 per cent below 
the same month last year dropped in 
May to 30 per cent below a year earlier 
in the eight principal cotton States ex- 
cluding Oklahoma. For the six months 
December through May tag sales in these 
States were 41 per cent below the like 
ee - ore and were considerably 
smaller than any correspond riod 
since prior to 1920-21. Se 9a 

Spot prices in domestic markets made 
further declines during the last half of 
May and early June, as a result of. addi- 
tional unfavorable developments in the 
cotton textile industry in the United 
States and Europe, and the discouraging 
general economic developments including 
the decline in ‘the prices of stocks, bonds, 
and other speculative commodities. On 
eune 9, middling % in the 10 spot markets 
averaged 4.76 cents per pound which was 
a new low for the season and compares 
with 7.62 cents on June 9, 1931. Spots in 


a New York on June 9 were quoted at 5.00 


eteeeee see eweweessceceseesesere 


Revenue and Expenditures of Colorado 
Shown, Financial Statistics for Year 


The Bureau of the Census announces. 


a summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of Colorado for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1931 are based on an estimated 
population of 1,041,000. These statistics 
were compiled by Gordon Miles. 

The payments for operation and main- 


tenance of the general departments of 
Colorado amounted to $13,367,268, or $12.84 
per capita. This includes $843,770, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1930 the 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments was $12.56 and 
in 1917, $5.53. The interest on debt in 
1931 amounted to $441,023 and outlays 
for permanent improvements, $7,275,555. 


One-half Used For Highways 


The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were 
$21,083,846. Of this amount $980 repre- 
sents payments by a State department or 
enterprise to another on account of serv- 
ices. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $9,908,267 was for highways, $3,156,- 
658 being for maintenance and $6,751,609 
for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $22,301,- 
199, or $21.42 per capita. This was $8,- 
492,908 more than the total payments of 
the year, exclusive of the payments for 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 16 


New York, June 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) t 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) .. 
Spain (peseta) ... 
Sweden (Krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) ... 
Canada (dollar) ... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (PC5O) ..ceseeeees eeesecess 
Bar SILVEr sscccvcccncccccecsecccsces 


2 | Brownton, closed. 


50 |16 as reported to the Comptroller of the 


permanent improvements, and $1,217,353 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
reduction of debt, and in increased cash 
balancse, not shown in this summary. 


Of the total revenue receipts $980 rep- 
resents receipts from a State department 
or enterprise on account of services. Prop- 
erty and special taxes represented 29.2 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1931, 34.4 
per cent for 1930, and 56.9 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes colleceted was 
124 per cent from 1917 to 1931 but there 
was a decrease of 7.6 per cent from 1930 
to 1931. The per capita of property and 
special taxes collected was $6.26 in 1931, 
$6.83 in 1930, and $3.23 in 1917. 


Earnings of Departments 
“Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 10 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 10.9 per cent 
for 1930, and 14.6 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stintuted 37.8 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1931, 39.8 per cent for 1930, and 10 
per cent for 1917. 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 

he sales on gasoline amounted to $6,- 
| 12,341 in 1931 and $5,787,172 in 1930, an 
increase of*5.6 per cent 

Indebtedness of State 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1931, was $8,062,014. Of 
this amount $5,830,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assests) was $7,037,- 
933, or $6.76 per capita. In 1930 the per 
oo net debt was $7.85 and in 1917, 


The assessed valuation of property in 
Colorado subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,586,462,903; the amount of, State 
taxes levied was $5,695,402; and the per 
capita levy, $5.47. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $5.62 and in 1917, $4.13. (Issued 
by the Bureau of the Census.) 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: Brownton State Bank, 


| 


National Bank Suspensions 
National banks suspending June 15 and 


|Currency were: 


June 15: First National Bank of Etowah, 
| Tenn., resources, 5,921. 

First National. Bank of Whitesburg, Kans., 
resources, $707,596. 

First National Bank of Arlington, Nebr., 
| resources, $184,554. 

Jupe 16: Boonville National Bank, Boon- 
ville, Mo., resources, $1,493,730. 








} 





cents which was 0.31 cents below the 
low of 1898. : 


In New Orleans, however, the price on 


——— | June 9 was 4.95 and in 1898 New Orleans 


spots went as low as 4.75 cents. Since 
June 9 cotton prices have recovered about 
0.14 cents per pound, the 10 markets aver- 
aging 4.90 cents on June 13. On May 18 
the 10 markets averaged 5.34 cents, there 
having been a net decline for the month 
of 0.44 cents per pound. Despite the 
rather marked declines in American cot- 
ton the prices of Indian cottons are still 


6 | relatively about the same as a few weeks 
back. 


Bills and Resolutions 
And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Indians 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 8393. For payment of $25 to each en- 
ree CBipvewe Indian of Red Lake Band of 
nn. SS . May 2. Passed 8. e 
Approved June 14. = 2 
. R. 11120. To amend Act authorizing Coos 
Bay, Lower Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes of 
Indians, Oreg., to sue in Court of Claims. 
Passed H. June 6. Passed S. June 8. Ap- 
peeves he 9 4, 
. RK. \ ‘or per capita ent of 
to members of Merlominee Tribe of Todiene. 
Passed H. June 6. Passed S. June 8. Ap- 
proved June 14. 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4884. Wheeler. To provide funds for 
cooperation with school board at Brockton, 
Mont., in extension of public-school bidg. 
to be available to Indian children of Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 
wittas ta ame see. 7 =_— ft Uintah, 
ver, an ncompahgre Ban te 
Indians of Utah; Indian Affairs, mh 


Labor 

Bills introduced: 

. BR. . Keller. To provide old-age 

a Crosser. To limit working 
hours of all persons working on dredges or 
tugs on Great Lakes to eight hours a day; 
Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. 

National Defense 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12650. McCormack. To provide more 
effectively for natl. defense by increasing ef- 
ficiency of Air Corps of Army; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 12652. Collins. Prohibiting apptmt. 
as midshipmen to U. S. Naval Academy OF rel- 
atives of Members of Congress; Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 12653. Collins. Prohibiting apptmt. 
as cadets to U. S. Military Academy oF rela- 
tives by Members of Congress; Military Affairs. 


Patents 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12646. Chindblom. To protect copy- 
rights and patents of foreign exhibitors at 
Chicago World's Fair; Patents. 

Postal Service 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10644. To sequive postmasters to ace 
count for money collected on parcels deliv- 
ered at their respective offices. Reptd. to 
H. June 15. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11337. Authorizing Secy. of Treas. 
to exchange Fedl. bldg. site in Dover, N. J., for 
another site. Passed H. May 2. Passed 
June 9. Approved June 14. 

Postal Service 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 88 For fees for entry of publi- 
as second-class matter, Passed H. 
Reptd. to S. June 15, 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

S. 3276. Amending law to promote produce 
tion of sulphur on public domain in La, 
Passed S. Mar. 11. Reptd. to H. June 15. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 41. Consenting to agreement be- 
tween Pa. and N. J. creating Del. River Jt. 
Comm. and specifying powers and duties 
thereof. Passed 8S. Feb. 24. Passed H. June 
3. Agprones June 14, 

H. R. 7914. Granting consent to Mont. and 
Wyo. to enter into compact for division of 
waters of Yellowstone River. Passed H. 

7. Passed S. June 8. Approved June 14. 
Taxation 


cation 
Mar. 9. 


Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 435. To prevent certain evasions 
of new tax law. Passed H. June 16. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12643. O’Connor. To ualize tax- 
ation, prevent evasion, and provide revenue; 
Ways and Means. 

‘erritories 
Changes in status: 

8S. 4574. To extend provisions of 
Bank Act to Vigin Islands. Passed 
Reptd. to H. June 15. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 77 For immediate payment to 
usted service 
15. Reptd. ad- 


National 
8. June 8. 


veterans of face value of a 
certificates. Passed H. June 
versely to S. June 16, 
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| Adjusting Retirement Benefits 
in State-wide Service + + + 


' Operations of System in New York State on 
Standardized Basis of Pensions for Em- 
« __ ployes in Civil Service Described 


‘ 














By FRANKLIN B. HOLMES 


Executive Secretary, Commission on Pensions, State of’ New York 


M a broad sociological standpoint it is 
entirely questionable whether any plan 
of pensions or gratuities to a special 

group of employes, even as large as State, 
county, city, town and village employes, can 
be defended. 


There is no answer to the question put by 
the member of the Board of Supervisors to 
which the State Retirement System is being 
explained: “Why should the county em- 
ployes have a retirement plan and no such 
plan allowed the men employed in the mill 
up here?” 

The State, however, has assumed the right 
to establish preferred plans. It is question- 
able if such plans are constitutional, for the 
reason that the pension part of the benefit, 


if any, is a gift from the State or the munici- 


pality. 

Despite the prohibition against gifts in the 
Constitution, every Legislature gives away 
some of the State’s money. It may amend a 
law to accomplish this, or the gift may be 
by outright appropriation. 

++ 


When a retirement Jaw is amended so as 
to accomplish a specjal effort in an indi- 
vidual case, the members of the system lose 
faith in the Legislature. They wonder if 
the system will survive and actually furnish 
to them, when they may be ready to retire, 
the benefit stated by law to be furnished. 


Quite often we are asked to assist in draw- 
ing these special bills. We simply are obliged 
to render the service; but of late, to combat 
the individual gift cases, we enter in t 
bill drawn that the Comptroller shall, in h' 
request for appropriations, provide an addi- 
tional amount to take care of the benefit. 


In this way the item is appropriated direct 
from the General Fund and not from the 








Summer Schools 
for Handlers 
of Cotton 


By 
Ella B. Ratcliffe 


ee ew i 
~wen sistant, m of Col- 
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Schools, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of In- 
terior 

MONG Summer courses of immediate 

practical value are those offered by sev- 

eral institutions in the South, designed to 

prepare men to enter various phases of the 
cotton business. 

These courses do not, as a rule, carry aca- 
demic credit. They demand no formal en- 
trance requirements. They have the very 
definite purpose of assisting cotton producers 
and buyers to gain a greater knowledge of 
efficient methods of handling the product. 


The agricultural and mechanical colleges 
in four States and one privately supported 
college in another State held Summer schools 
of cotton in 1931, lasting from four to six 
weeks. The North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering offered a six- 
week course in cotton classing, consisting of 
lectures and practice in the grading and 
Stapling of cotton samples. An expert from 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
assisted. No previous training was required 
for admission, as the class was arranged in 
groups according to the degree of knowledge 
the students already had of the work. Per- 
sons satisfactorily completing the course 
should be able to qualify as cotton classers. 

A similar course, lasting four weeks and 
directed also by a Department of Agricul- 
ture specialist, was given at the Clemson 
Agircultural College. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas offered in addition to a six-week 
course designed to prepare young men for 
cotton buying and the managing of cotton 
warehouses, to give farmers the opportunity 
to increase their knowledge about cotton, and 
to prepare experienced cotton buyers for the 
Federal cotton examination, a 10-day course 
for cottonseed oil mill operators. The course 
was especially planned for men already ex- 
perienced in oil mill operation, to supple- 
ment their practical knowledge with theory. 
It was the aim to present the theory in the 
form of demonstrations and tests, some of 
which were made by the students. 

In cooperation with the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College held a 
four-week Summer cotton school. Four 
hours’ credit was obtainable by special ar- 
rangement. The course consisted of agri- 
cultural economics, cotton grading, stapling 
and marketing, and other special assign- 
ments. There were no formal entrance re- 
quirements, but students might be not less 
than 14 years of age. After a student com- 
pletes two Summer courses and has one-year 
experience he’ receives a certificate. Two 
additional years of experience makes him 
eligible to take the examination offered by 
the Civil Service Commission for cotton 
classer in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Centenary College, Shreveport, La., was the 
only privately endowed college offering a 
Summer school of cotton. The school, con- 
ducted by successful cotton men, gave 
courses in cotton classing and marketing for 
which nine-term hours’ credit was given. 

For the benefit of persons desiring infor- 
mation about. its famed freshman survey 
course, The Nature of the World and of Man, 
the University of Chicago offered during the 
first four weeks of its Summer quarter an 
abridged version of the course, designed to 
show “the extent and character of the sub- 
ject matter covered, the instructional methods 
used, bibliography, and the administration of 
the course.” All persons enrolled in the 
Summer quarter were privileged to take the 
course without charge. The course was pre- 
sented by means of lectures, demonstrations, 
discussions, and recitations, and “opportunity 
was given for the discussion of questions in- 
volved in adapting the course to the needs of 
other colleges.” 


funds of the Retirement System.. After draw- 
ing the bill we have to Approve same. 

Any special amount paid to one individual, 
or to the beneficiary ‘of one individual—the 
benefit not being applicable to all members 
of the Retirement System—must.needs be a 
gift. 

Most State troopers. are members.of the 


New York State Employes’ Retirement Sys-. 


tem and covered by the “killed in the per- 
formance of duty”. benefit the same as all 
other members are covered. However, a 
precedent has been established that when a 
trooper is killed in the performance .of duty 
his widow is given’ a lump sum $of $5,000 
by special appropriation. 

ta 

This benefit is not .payable .to .a. member 
of the Nassau County Police Department who 
might be killed in the. perf ance of duty. 
The widow of a State trooper also receives 
the one-half year salary during during- 
widowhood-benefit.. The $5,000 must needs 
be a gift. 

The law provides that a member must live 
30 days after applying for retirement, if an 
option is selected, in order to have the option 
payable. When a member of the Retirement 
System dies within the said 30 days and when 
the Legislature will appropriate $40,000. or 
$50,000 to the estate of the member, the 
amount so appropriated must be a gift on 
account of an individual case. 

Considering adjustments each year. by a 
new rate furnished by the actuary, the only 
possible profit to the Retirement System is 
that of interest earnings. It pays the mem- 
bers of the Retirement System 4 per cent in- 
terest on contributions. The money is in- 
vested at more than 4 per cent interest; 
which provides a small income which may 
be used under the law to offset the adminis- 
tration expenses of the system. 

The Commission on. Pensions, beginning 
in 1918 and continuing to date, has tried to 
present the State of New York and the 
municipalities thereof a retirement plan that 
can not be criticized and yet will meet all 
conditions. Such a plan should provide as 
follows: 

1—Any pension plan set up by any gov- 
ernment or municipality with unknown lia- 
bility is bound to be an extravagant expendi- 
ture. It is thought that no system should 
be established that would provide ‘pension 
payments out of current resources. ‘ 

While the question was rather debatable at 
one time, it is thought that the consensus 
of opinion of actuaries is that. retirement 
systems should be set up on a reserve basis, 
yet many are being established in two coun- 
ties of the State not on an actuarially sound 
reserve basis. 

2.—Any system established should be coop- 
erative between the municipality and the 
member. By cooperation we mean that the 
municipality and the member should make 
equal contributions to any benefit provided 
after establishment of the system. 


++ 

3.—No part of the contributions by either 
the municipality or the member should be 
used for operating the system. Special ap- 
propriations should be made for the ad- 
ministration expenses. 

4.—It should be made clear in some way 
that the member of the system has a con- 
tract or agreement with the municipality, 
neither of which parties to the agreement 
can break same. 
__5.—Any system should be so set up that 
if there is no cost to the State on account 
of any individual member, the contributions 
of the individual member should be re- 
turned. In other words, each member and 
the State should set up the reserve in theory 
necessary were the one member the only 
person who could benefit from the system. 

6.—It might be too broad a statement to 
recommend that a system should provide for 
@ member all that he desires it to provide 
relative to accident, death, retirement, sick- 
ness, and even straight life insurance. 

In connection with this thought it must 
be borne in mind that all systems must needs 
have members who expect too much of them. 
Some groups of employes’think they should 
be covered for accidents in their homes while, 
perhaps, hanging wallpaper, on the grounds 
that they are supposedly on duty at all times. 

Let us see how well the New York State 
Employes’ Retirement System meets the gen- 
eral conditions as above related. 

As you know, the system was started pri- 
marily for State employes. A bill was intro- 
duced by the Legislature in 1922 which pro- 
vided that any county employe could retire 
on half pay after 25 years of service. This 
would have been one of those extremely ex- 
pensive plans that we have referred to here- 
tofore. 

+ + 


The Commission on Pensions recommended 
to the Legislature that the cities and coun- 
ties be permitted to participaté in the State- 
wide system. This was not a new idea. This 
was planned as early as 1918. 

The cities and counties were permitted to 
come into the state-wide system as:of July 
1, 1922, and could participate in the system 
by the original act until June 30, 1923. Dur- 
ing the year, 30 cities had adopted the Re- 
tirement System. 

The law was then amended so that the 
cities that did not participate in the Retire- 
ment System during the first year could do 
so at any future time by paying the total 
contribution for members to actual date of 
adoption. 

From July 1, 1923, to the present time 10 
cities have adopted the Retirement System, 
making a total of 46 that are now in the 
system. There are 13 cities not now partici- 
pating in the Retirement System: 

The following facts will indicate that the 
New York State Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem is a real, live and growing affair. 

On June 30, 1921, that is, during the first 
half year of its existence, we registered 4,280 
to membership. On June. 30, 1931, the net 
membership was 43,757, and on May 31, 1932, 
our net membership was 46,289. 

The contributions by the members of the 
Retirement System for the half year to June 
30, 1921, were $235,648. The contributions 
by members for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931, were $4,975,462. 

On June 30, 1921, our cash and securities 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with paper. 





By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce 


1929 in a pamphlet (quarto size), which 
covers all industries in the paper and 
allied products field. The statistics are 
assembled in the following groups: Paper 
and pulp (wood and other fiber); con- 
verted paper products; and pulp wood 
consumption and wood pulp production. 

The paper and an and other 
fiber), group ingludes éstablishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
paper and paperboard, and establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of pulp. The principal material 
used in the paper mills is wood pulp, the 
greater part of which is manufactured 
in pulp mills operated in conjunction 
with paper mills. Small quantities of 
pulp, however, are made from rags, 
waste paper, straw, and other fibers of 
various kinds. ” 

+> 


Census figures show there- were 685 
establishments engaged primarily in 
1929 in the production of paper, and that 
their total output was valued at $967,- 
186,026; likewise there were 198 establish- 
ments engaged in the production of pulp 
(wood and other fiber), and their pro- 
duction amounted to $238,928,279. 


The “converted paper products” group 
of industries comprises those engaged 
primarily in the conversion of paper and 
paper boards into containers and other 
commodities. ‘The industries embraced 
by this group are as follows: 


Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture, from purchased paper, 
of bags for groceries and other mer- 
chandise, shopping bags, and garment 
bags. 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
surface ,coating and glazing paper, box 
board, fiber board, and the like. The 
principal products are printers’ card- 
board, display cut-outs, lithographic 
mounts, etc. 

Establishments manufacturing prima- 
rily shipping containers; cartons’ and 
folding boxes; set-up paper boxes; paper 
cans; decorated, lithographed, lacquered, 
and fancy covered paper boxes; and 
other paper boxes and containers. 

Establishments manufacturing prima- 
rily indexes, library and record cards, 
guides, etc.; stencil cards for addressing 
machines; photograph mats, mounts, 
and folders; pattern cards for weaving; 
and related products. 

Manufacturers whose products of chief 
value are envelopes of any description, 
including those used for filing, wrap- 
ping, etc. 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of labels and tags of 
paper, cardboard, metal, celluloid, etc.; 
baggage and other checks; labels for 
clothing; patent indexes; laundry and 
shipping tags; pin tickets; gummed stick- 
ers, etc. 
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Setablichments ‘engaged primarily in 
designing and printing wall paper, using 
as their principal material “hanging 
paper” manufactured in paper mills. 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture, from purchased paper 
stock, of waxed paper; glazed paper and 
fancy paper; ‘toilet paper; coated book 
paper; gummed tape; paper cups, 
dishes, spoons, etc.; paper napkins; water- 
proof wrapping paper; paper towels, 
crepe and lace paper; bottle caps; play- 
ing cards; paper cores and tubes; egg- 
case fillers; bag, barrel, and trunk lin- 
ings; adding-machine and cash-register 
paper; soda straws; stencil paper; etc. 

For each of the foregoing types of 
establishments, detailed statistics are 
given, as follows: 

Number of establishments; average 
number of wage earners for year; wages 
paid; cost of materials, containers for 
products, fuel, and purchased electric 


TATISTICS on the production and 
operations of the paper industry are 
published biennially by the ‘Census 

of Manufactures. 

These statistics are now available for 


energy; value of products; value added 
by manufacture; and horsepower, for the 
United States. 


Number of éstablishments; salaried 
officers and employes; average wage 
earners for year; horsepower (rated ca- 
pacity) of power equipment; cost of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel, and purchased 
elegtric energy; value of products; -value 
added by manufacture, by States. 


Production, by class, type, and value. 


Consumption of paper and paper board, 
by kind. 


Consumption of paper and paper boards 
in the manufacture of specified con- 
verted paper products. 

Number and rated capacity of prime 
movers, motors, generators, and con- 
sumption of purchasedgelectric energy. 

Wage earners, by months, for the 
United States and by States. 

The wood used in the production of 
wood pulp is purchased either rough, 
peeled, or rossed. Wood purchased rough 
(with the bark on) contributed 40.7 per 
cent of the total quantity consumed in 
1929, peeled wood 52.5 per cent, and 
rossed wood 6.8 per cent. 


++ 

Pulp wood is reduced by one or another 
of five processes, namely, sulphite, me- 
chanical, soda, sulphate, and semichemi- 
cal. In 1929, there was a total of 17,645,- 
011 cords of pulpwood consumed. Of 
that total, 44.7 per cent was reduced by 
the sulphite process; 20.4 per cent by 
the mechanical; 12.1 per cenit by the 
soda; 22.3 per cent by the sulphate; and 
0.5 per cent by the semichemical. The 
wood consumed cost $100,054,139, or an 
average of $13.09 per cord. 

Detailed statistigs are also given in the 
census report on the quantity and kind 
of pulp wood consumed; process of manu- 
facture, by kind of wood; quantity and 
average cost per cord, by condition in 
which purchased, and by kind of wood; 
consumption by kind of wood, by States; 
quantity and average cost per cord, by 
condition in which purchased, by States; 
quantity of wood pulp produced, by 
process and condition; production of 
wood pulp, by quantity and value; num- 
ber of establishments, quantity and cost 
of wood consumed, and quantity of pulp 
produced; imports and exports of pulp 
wood, by quantity, value, and condition; 
imports and exports of wood pulp, by 
quantity, value and process. 

The Census Bureau also publishes an- 
nual statistics on pulp wood and wood 
pulp. On the consumption of pulp wood, 
statistics are compiled by States and 
by species, and on the production of 
wood pulp, by States and by processes. 
These statistics are issued in preliminary 
form during July, and in final form dur- 
ing December. 

+ > 

Through the new census of distribu- 
tion, statistics are also being made avail- 
able showing how and to whom manu- 
facturers of paper and paper board sold 
their output in 1929, and the wholesale 
outlets and the retail market for paper 
and paper products. 

The wholesale trade reports give sta- 
tistics on establishments selling a gen- 
eral line of paper and paper products; 
specialty paper and paper products 
(paper, wrapping paper and bags, and 
paper novelties); stationery and station- 
ery suplies; and wall paper. For exam- 
ple, the wholesale trade report for the 
State of California shows that there 
were 58 establishments selling a general 
line of paper and paper products, and 
their sales in 1929 totaled $34,749,107; 
13 establishments selling specialty paper 
and paper had sales amounting to $11,- 
326,533; 26 selling stationery and station- 
ery supplies had sales totaling $3,774,- 
244; and 9 wall-paper establishments re- 
ported sales of $1,231,662. 

The retail trade reports show the num- 
ber and importance of the various classes 
of stores which handle or use paper and 
paper products. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 18, B. W. Scribner, Chief, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, will discuss the industrial services of the Paper Section of the 


Bureau of Standards. 





Plan of Maximum Property Tax 


Suggestion for Reducing Burden on Realty 
By LAWRENCE F. ORR 


Chief Examiner, Board of Accounts, State of Indiana 


OPERTY has been taxed to death. It 
has suffered the brunt of governmental 


expense these many years. We must 
now come to its rescue if it is ever to be 
resuscitated and brought back to normal 
values. 


While taxes can be reduced to a certain 
extent by cutting down the expense of gov- 
ernment, yet. that will not solve the problem 
in protecting property against the inroads of 
public expense. To secure property from the 
imposition of governmental burdens in the 
future there should be legislative and consti- 
tutional enactments to guarantee its pro- 
tection. 

In this State there is no present limitation 
by law or constitution as to the rate of taxa- 
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amounted to $280,919. On June 30, 1931, this 
amount had grown to $40,736,406. 

To June 30, 1921, we had retired 17 em- 
ployes. The number retired as of May 31, 
1932, was 3,169 





tion that may be placed against property. In 
other words, the sky is now the limit. 

A maximum rate of taxing property should 
be established by law and constitution and 
then the budget should be shaped around 
the estimated proceeds of such a rate. Any 
additional -revenues needed to balance the 
budget would have to be procured elsewhere. 

A limited rate upon property would estab- 
lish the security of the property owner. Our 
government machinery should be modernized 
and brought down to date and _ useless 
agencies abolished. 

In our State I have suggested a plan for 
reduction of the number of townships. I 
have also suggested other changes in our gov- 
ernmental scheme all in the interest of re- 
ducing costs of government. 

illions of dollars of intangibles escape 
taxation each year. Secreting of intangibles 
together with the liberality of our statutes 
in providing for so many tax-exempt secur- 
ities have added greatly to the woes and 
burdens of those who directly and openly 
submit to assessment for taxation. 
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Conserving Water Resources 
of Pennsylvania + + + «+ + 





State Engineering Problems Explained for 
Assuring Supplies in Sufficient Quantity and 
of Purity to Be Fit for Use 





By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


MUST be conceded that everywhere a 
sufficient supply of good water is neces- 
sary for the life and prosperity of any 

community. Certain definite uses for our 
streams and water courses are generaily 
recognized, namely, domestic use including, 
of course, sewage disposal, industrial pur- 
poses, agriculture, recreation, and navigation. 
The relative importance of these must neces- 
sarily vary in different States according to 
the amount of water normally available, to 
the physical conditions, and to the general 
type of industrial development. 
++ 

With us in Pennsylvania, as far as the 
quantity of water is concerned, we are well 
favored, which in a sense accounts for the 
great industrial as well as agricultural de- 
velopment which has taken place within 
our borders. The State is naturally well 
watered by numerous streams and springs 
supplied by an average rainfall of 45 inches. 

We have a relatively high water table 
which is with us a most important factor. In 
Pennsylvania we depend on the Fall and 
Spring rains and the Winter snows to main- 
tain this water table, the abundant Summer 
rains either quickly run off or are thrown 
back into the air through luxuriant vege- 
tation. ; 

With us then’ the problem of conserva- 
tion in normal times is of quality rather 
than of quantity, with the exception of flood 
control in certain localities. In one instance 
only, has the State seriously attacked the 
conservation of water from the quantity 
standpoint, embodying in its effort flood con- 
trol and the assurance in the late Summer 
months of a sufficient quantity of water for 
domestic and industrial use in this particu- 
lar valley. , 

In the northwestern part of the State lies 
the Shenango, a tributary of the Beaver, 
which in turn empties into the Ohio. These 
rivers flow through a highly industrial com- 
munity and the valleys have been frequently 
exposed to disastrous floods, while in Sum- 
mer there is usually not a sufficient flow to 
supply properly either the municipalities or 
the industries. In the latter the water is 
being used over and over again for cooling 
purposes—frequently the temperature of the 
river itself reaches 140 degrees—and, ‘of 
course, the water shortage in Summer se- 
riously interferes with necessary and -safe 
dilution of the effluents: from the municipal 
treatment plants along these streams. 

The Shenango rises in the Pymatuning 
swamp, @ morass covering over 10,000 acres 
and about 40 miles south of Lake Erie. The 
State is now erecting a dam 50 feet high 
and 1,500 feet long at a point where the 
drainage area represents 160 square miles, 
which will form a reservoir covering 16,420 
acres or 26 square miles. By regulating the 
flow from the reservoir it will be possible to 
insure a flow in the Shenango at the centre 
of the industrial district of about 400 cubic 
feet per second, whereas in 1931 the flow fell 
to eight cubic feet per second. 


++ 

The regulated flow would furnish diluting 
factors of nearly twice the minimum required 
by the amount of sewage, and insure an 
adequate and dependable supply for domestic 
use, reduce the expense of treatment at 
waterworks, and will in great part remove 
the annual flood menace. The_ reservoir 
itself will be utilized secondarily for recre- 
ational purposes, the upper one-fourth being 
set aside for a migratory bird refuge and 
game preserve. 

This is the only instance of quantity con- 
servation in Pennsylvania. When it comes 
to quality conservation and the control of 
pollution we have an entirely different and 
much more complex problem. With reckless 
abandon our ancestors built cities and de- 
veloped industries along our water. courses 
without heed to the coming of a time when 
the apparently inexhaustible supply of pure 
water would be seriously curtailed. Un- 
treated sewage, acid mine drainage from our 
bituminous coal regions, culm from the 
anthracite areas, and industrial wastes from 
100 varying industries were poured into the 
public waters of the State until many streams 
were rendered absolutely unfit for any use 
save that of open sewers or drainage car- 
riers. : 

With the discovery of the relation of ty- 
phoid fever to polluted drinking water came 
the rapid development of water treatment 
works and a determined campaign caused by 
an aroused public opinion against continued 
pollution, Later a strong factor in this move- 
ment was the resentment of the sportsmen 
against the gradual disappearance of fish 
and aquatic life in the streams and eventually 
legislation was secured to abate the evil 
under, first, the Purity of Waters Act and 
later, the establishment some nine years ago 
of the Sanitary Water Board. 

+ + 


With the growth of large metropolitan 
areas in later years the need of an adequate 
supply of good water has become more press- 
ing and here eventually we will be faced 
more definitely with quantity conservation. 

The control of pollution is necessarily a 
State function and not one for local author- 
ities to deal with; the problem of the water- 
shed should be considered as & whole rather 
than by sections, and the major sources of 
pollution should be dealt with first. What 
benefit can be gained by dealing with minor 
municipalities or industries when a half 
dozen others are pouring raw sewage or in- 
dustrial wastes in greater quantity intg the 
stream? 

Further, a, careful study must be made of 
all factors present—if a question of munici- 
pal sewage is involved, the degree of treat- 
ment required must depend upon the type 
and character of the stream as to how much 
of a load it can easily bear and readily di- 
gest, and the purpose for which the stream 
lower down is to be used, whether for in- 
dustrial or domestic use or for recreation. 
Also, the degree of treatment required to a 
certain extent depends on whether or not the 
stream is already so badly polluted that fur- 
ther additions will not cause serious menace. 
For instance, we feel perfectly safe in al- 
lowing raw sewage to be discharged into 
those of our water courses which are already 
used for the discharge of acid mine drain- 
age and for which at present no reasonable 


and practicable method of control seems 
available. 


In the requirements for the treatment of 
industrial wastes, a method both practical 
and economical must be available. Many 
methods now proposed are costly. This cost 
is naturally passed on to the consumer, or 
the industry itself, owing to increased over- 
head, is in a position where it can not com- 
pete with others better situated and is forced 
to close down, thereby seriously affecting the 
prosperity of the given community. 

A few examples from our experience in 
Pennsylvania may make clearer our ideas 
and the methods pursued. Our policy has 
developed along two lines which interlock 
very intimately. Where possible with indus- 
tries of a common type we have endeavored 
to deal with the industry as a group ina 
cooperative manner, or we plan to clean up 
an entire watershed, which includes, of 
course, the problem of municipal sewage. 

For example, Philadelphia secures its water 
supply in part from the Schuylkill, which 
above that city for years had been carrying 
raw sewage from eight municipalities with a 
population of 195,000 situated below the 
headwaters which are highly polluted with 
culm from the anthracite field and by the 
wastes from innumerable manufacturing 
plants. A thorough survey of the water- 
shed was made in 1927 and rather to our 
surprise we found that from a sanitary stand- 
point the outstanding polluting factor was 
municipal sewage rather than industrial 
waste. The eight municipalities involved 
were placed under mandate to develop sew- 
age treatment works or comprehensive sew- 
erage systems and they are now, with one 
= all completed or nearing comple- 

on. : 

++ 

In each municipality the several industries 
were studied to determine whether the ad- 
mission of their wastes into municipal sewers 
was practical or whether preliminary treat- 
ment was necessary to protect the treat- 
ment plants. The other industrial plants, 
including the worst offenders, were taken up 
separately, their problems studied, the wastes 
evaluated into the equivalent of human sew- 
age according to its oxygen demand and 
treatment urged. As a result we can report 
that with the work already completed the 
pollution load carried by the Schuylkill at 
the waterworks intake of Philadelphia has 
been reducéd by 80 per cent. 

A second example of our watershed work 
which has had rather satisfactory results 
followed the study of the Brandywine, which 
flows through the southeastern corner of 
Pennsylvania into the neighboring State of 
Delaware and is used for the water supply 
of the City of Wilmington. The headwaters 
were in several places heavily polluted. 

Without any definite agreement, but 
through the cooperative attitude of the two 
State health departments involved, in 1930 
a sanitary survey of the waters of the 
Brandywine was coopefatively made by agents 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware. An investi- 
gation was undertaken to try to bring about 
the abatement of harmful sewage and indus- 
trial waste pollution in Pennsylvania. Exist- 
ing ina@quate sewage treatment works were 
materially improved by two municipalities 
and the third one, which had no sewage 
treatment works whatever, prepdted compre- 
hensive plans, authorized a bond issue and 
construction work was begun, though it is 
now held up until certain matters in con- 
nection with the awarding of the contracts 
have been settled by the courts. 

In Delaware the State Health Department 
also brought about the abatement of certain 


pollutions which were discovered during the 
survey. 








Scenic and Historic 
Areas Set Aside 
for Public Use 


y 
Horace M. Albright 





oma re Director, National Park 
Service, Department of 
Interior 


N THE park system acministered by the 

National Park Service there are 22 national 

parks and 36 additional national monu- 
ments. 

Often the Service is asked the difference 
between these two classes of reservation. Na- 
tional parks are mainly large scenic areas of 
national importance, while national monu- 
ments, varying greatly in size, are preserved 
because of their historic, prehistoric, or scien- 
tific interest to the people of the Nation. 

One of the great dreams or visions of the 
future is the unification of all the Nation’s 
parks and monuments under one system. 

The national park system administered by 
the National Park Service, although contain- 
ing the major scenic and historic areas, does 
not include all the national parks and monu- 
ments. Fifteen historic and scientific na- 
tional monuments are supervised by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and 2] historic na- 
tional monuments and 11 historic parks, most 
of these small areas, are administered by 
the War Department. 

Administration of these areas by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of War constitutes a duty purely incidental 
to the main functions of these departments. 
The National Park Service, on the other 
hand, was -established by Congress solely 
for the purpose of protecting and interpret- 
ing our national scenic and historic areas. 

This year marks the celebration of the 
60th anniversary of the first national park, 
the Yellowstone, famous for its geysers and 
hot springs and its Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone, a veritable cameo of erosion, 
with powerful, picturesuge waterfalls. 

It is only within recent years that other 
nations, guided by us, got away from the 
attitude that the beauty, spots of the world 
were to be preserved only for the mighty rul- 
ers, for princes and potentates. In the United 
States today every man is a prince and 
potentate in that he has an inherent right 
and interest in each member of our national 
park system. 















